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IN THIS POSTWAR ERA... 
CHICAGO 


mint news p the ONLY 
a * Growing 
Daily 
Newspaper 
In Chicago! 


Today, the circulation of the Chicago 
Daily News stands at its postwar high— 
UP 83,309 from 1946. 


All other Chicago daily newspapers are 
DOWN from their postwar highs: The 
Daily Tribune reached its peak in 1947. 
Since then it has lost 180,991. The Daily 
Sun-Times had its peak in 1948. Since 
then its loss has been 123,139. The Evening 
American hit its postwar high in 1951. 
Its loss now stands at 28,843. Source: ABC 
Publishers’ Statements, periods ending 
March 31, 1954. 
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Chicago’s HOME Newspaper JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
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GREAT CHANGES ARE TAKING PLACE 
in the family life of America. Greater than any 
individual interest is the experience of men, 
women and children sharing their lives together 
— and liking it. 


UP TO NOW, NO MAGAZINE has been ed- 
ited for this family participation type of living; 
not even the traditional women’s service maga- 
zine, broad as its base is, has been geared fully 
to serve the woman living no longer in an 
isolated world but in the world of her family. 

McCall’s — which for 84 years has been serv- 
ing the needs of the woman and homemaker — 
has come closest. 


IN MAY 1954, McCall's became the first and 
only magazine devoted to serving the woman 


and her family. 

McCall’s concern is with every facet of family 
living — the aspirations, excitements and activ- 
ities of a life fully shared. McCall’s scope 
embraces everything from the material to the 
spiritual, from the inspirational to the enter- 
taining. 


All this is far more than the theme for a con- 


tinuing series of articles. This is our viewpoint — 
our approach — our philosophy expressed in our 
editorial] content from cover to cover. 


THUS, WHILE McCALL’S remains a women’s 
service magazine, it is no longer edited for the 
woman alone. McCall’s now becomes the serv- 
ice magazine for the woman and her family. 
And it continues to have the authority of a 
service magazine. 


IN McCALL'S THE WOMEN of the nation are 
finding — and recognizing — the different kind 
of magazine they have needed and wanted. A 
magazine that helps them meet the challenge of 
the times and of a life more complex, more 
demanding but infinitely more rewarding. 


TO THE ADVERTISERS of the nation . . . this 
new approach of McCall’s can mean the multi- 
plication of their market. It will mean an in- 
crease in advertising impact of their messages 
... to reach and influence not just the women 
but also the families in more than 4,550,000 
homes where McCall's is read, liked, believed, 
followed. 


McCalls 
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If you’re fishing for ways and means to 
make your direct mail more attractive 
and more effective, call James Gray, 
Ine. 

We've learned, in thirty-four years, ex- 
actly what bait your mailadvertising 
needs to lure more business, more 
sales, for you. 


Best of all, you needn’t cast around for 
service when you call James Gray, Inc. 
Because we are direct mail specialists, 
we'll attend to all the phases of any as- 
signment ... from the ideas that spark 
your sales campaign right through to 
final distribution. One call brings you 
complete facilities for lithography, 
printing, letter production and mailing. 


Get economical, efficient service for all 
direct mail needs . . . get on the line 
to James Gray, Inc. 


“Ask us how we help The Epicures’ 
Club hook a mail selling success. 


New York 17, NS 
MUrray Hill 2-9000 


lettercraftsmen 
lithographers 
printers 
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ADVERTISING 
How Advertising Works for You 


Another cartoon by Eldon Frye, creator of the famous “Sales- 
man on Safari” 


How Well Is Your Advertising Sold? 


Association of National Advertisers finds: 

© 90% of sales and advertising managers stress urgent need 
of “merchandising the advertising.” 

@ Only half are “satisfied” with present job. 

e Planned programs and more manpower are sought. 

By Lawrence M. Hughes, Special Feature Editor 


CONTESTS 


Buyers, Sellers 
Happy About More Ads 


More incentive, more calls, up local time sales by Westinghouse 


FAIR TRADE PRICING 
Adventures in Shopping— 


The Discount Houses: Polk Brothers, Chicago, No. + in a 
Series. 

Sol Polk sells more furniture and appliances than all the 
State Street stores combined. Big discounts, ves, but he pro- 
motes and demonstrates better than his rivals, buys the 
securities of every company whose merchandise he sells. 


HIRING PROCEDURES 
How They Stand Up Under Pressure 


Salesmen who will blow up, or cave in under cool dealer re- 
sponse, are weeded out of Williamson-Dickie’s sales appli- 
cants, leaving only stress-tested men to hire and send into 

the field. It’s all done on the Interaction Chronograph. 

By J. T. Norman, General Sales Manager, Williamson-Dickie 
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MARKETS 


Woolworth Wants to See Your Wares 


Some 6,000 suppliers now do an annual $500 million volume 
in 40,000 products sold in 2,000 American retail stores. The 
price range for years has been many times “5 and 10.” Buying 
operations are centered in New York and Toronto. ........-- 


PRODUCT DESIGN 


Crawford Sidesteps Price Scrimage; 

Adds Style to Garage Doors 
First dividend: A dramatic new sales and advertising appeal. 
Second dividend: Now the women are exerting buying in- 
fluence. 
By David C. Crawford, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Crawford Door Co. . ee 


SALES AIDS 
A Presentation Is a Must! 


Experience has taught me that the best way to get a focus 
on a sales organization is to ask each salesman to write a 
sales presentation, telling his product story exactly the way he 
thinks it can best be told to the trade upon which he calls. 

By Philip J. Kelly, Vice-President and Managing Director, 
Chivas Brothers Import Corp bates 


SALES PROMOTION 


Having a Birthday? 
Build a Promotion 
Around It! 


Anniversaries are opportunities to project corporate person- 
alities. Here are 12 simple rules for creating effective pro- 
grams to capitalize on them. 


By Etna M. Kelley 


SALES TRAINING 
Train Distributors by Mail Quizzes? 


Which firms successfully teach product knowledge and sales- 
manship through correspondence courses? Will these six sug- 
gestions for sales training material work for you? 

By Louis H. Brendel, Merchandising Director, James Thomas 
Chirurg Co. 
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Advertisers’ Index .. 95 Sales Trends (Retail) 
Comment Scratch Pad 
Human Side They're in the News 
High Spot Cities Tools for Selling 
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All buying, selling and 
advertising must begin 
with product information 


Your advertising obviously 
has just two jobs to do: 


@ Expose the facts about your 
products to all prospects; 


@ Persuade your prospects to buy. 


Everything else in your ad is there to make the 
information about your products more convincing. 

All other media are supplemental to the basic 
functioy of spreading information about your 
products across all of your markets... old and 
NEW. 

Emphasis in particular industries and among 
special groups of officials is got by adding verti- 
cal and functional publications. 

But their chief value lies in reinforcing your 
inclusive coverage of industries and product 
selectors. 


You might think it would be costly to blanket 
all 452 industries and their 64,000 prime product 
specifiers and buyers. 


Actually it costs less than many one-industry 
papers... !14¢ per sales message, $150 to $160a 
month, $1,800 a yearin... 


Industrial 
Equipment 
News 


Details? 
Send for complete DATA FILE FOUN D 1933 


EAMES 461 Kighth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. 
NB P| .. . Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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SALES AND PRESTIGE? YES! 


Wall Street Journal advertisers enjoy a valuable bonus! 


This one medium boosts sales and prestige. With a reader- 
ship that includes the nation’s top business leaders . . . men 
who make the decisions for their own companies and influ- 
ence the activities of many others . . . The Journal serves 
its advertisers powerfully in both directions. 


Whether your advertising budget is large or small, you can’t 
afford to overlook the opportunity to get both sales and 
prestige value from your ad dollar. 


ABC CIRCULATION: 295,367 


Net paid, excluding bulk, based on March 31, 1954 issue 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at 
NEW YORK GO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


44 Broad Street 711 W snroe Stree 211 Young Street 415 Bush Street 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760 
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Animated Salesman 
Lightweight Champion 
Right at Home 

Quit Stalling 


crGamerres 


OM 


brand-new 


@ Lucky 


“Scoop, an 


Strike has a He is 
animated character who made his television 


salesman. 


debut with Dorothy Collins. Superimposition teamed up 
this happy pair to dance and sing the bright new song for 
Luckies’ current theme —“It’s Toasted.” “Scoop” is also 
the leading man in a series of all-cartoon commercials, now 
scheduled for all Lucky Strike TV programs. 


© After seven years’ testing in hotels and other public 
buildings, manufacturers are making carpets of 100% 
Du Pont nylon available to the housewife in her favorite 
textures and decorator colors. Four-color ads in The Satur- 
day Evening Post and Ladies’ Home Journal tell a simple 


but convincing sales story: no other fiber can match 
100% nylon for carpet durability and ease of care. 


@ This spring, national newspaper ads like this one 
helped introduce America’s first big-screen portable — 
the 17” Super-V. Designed by the Crosley Division of 
AVCO Manufacturing Corporation, the Super-V is the 
lightest, most compact set ever built. In three months, it 
set new Crosley TV sales records. Promotion is under 
way for Crosley’s newest Super-V — the 21 Plus. 


@ Kids by artist Jack Welch have man-sized troubles 
on this new 24-sheet series for The California Oil Com- 
pany. Grown-up drivers who recognize or remember these 
embarrassing problems will find the answer at their near- 
est Calso Station — in Calso, the world’s first “Detergent- 
Action” gasolines. The posters are part of a broad cam- 
paign that reaches motorists from Maine to Virginia. 
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Breeze Mobile . . . suspended from 
ceiling, is always gently moving, animated by 
normal air currents ... focuses attention 
on product, package and premium offer... 
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ST Gomned PINS 3° Squirt Bulletin .. . serves 
iosnrens the store by providing display 
space for current advertising, 
and is a standing advertisement 


for Squirt... 
WATERMELOWS 
1 SALE 
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Ralston Shaker . .. is unique, 

effective display... A flexible wire, 

clamped to shelf edge, holds lithographed 

silhouettes thet quiver slightly from 

airflow and floor vibrations .. . Sells 

milk and fruit as well as Chex cereals... Miller Twin Bin . . . makes an island display 
out of two store carts... stimulates sales of 
appetizers and snacks as well as Miller High Life 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


In the supermarket and 
shopping center . . . the windows 
serve to display the store instead of the goods. 

Store traffic tests higher than street traffic. 
The shopper inside, subject to suggestion 
and impulse, is a better prospect than the 
looker outside. 

In-store display can be highly resultful... 
but is harder to get, intensely competitive, 
subject to store procedures and traffic flow. 
Store managements rigorously screen 


manufacturers’ displays, insist on effective 


effort ... Inside display today is an important 

investment for any maker of consumer goods. 
This new merchandising strategy is no 

mystery to Einson-Freeman. E-F displays are 


basic ideas adapted to self-service techniques, 


afford new opportunities to the display 


advertiser and the store, to sell more goods. 
Some recent instances are shown on these pages. 


For better reception by stores, better values 


in your display, phone, wire or write... 


Pillsbury Panels . . . are altruistic 
by F advertisements that do not even carry 
inson-rreeman O., Inc. Pillsbury’s name. Superb reproductions 
of colorful food ensembles, they have 
strong appetite appeal, suggest other 
Starr & Borden Avenues, Long Island City, New York items to housewives, swell the unit sale... 


Originators of displays that sell anywhere 
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FOSTORIA — TIFFIN 


ASHTABULA 
—— GENEVA 
PAINESVIL 
SANDUSKY HURON - 
- LORAIN 
FREMONT VERMILION SS 


. WARREN 
BELLEVUE CHARDON 
CLYDE —— NILES 


NORWALK 
OBERLIN KENT 

WELLINGTON RAVENNA 

CAREY BUCYRUS 


~ ALLIANCE 
MILLERSBURG NEW PHILADELPHIA 
DOVER 


MANSFIELD 


MARION MI VERNON 


Only the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
delivers TWO markets 
for the price of one! 


You’re sure to score in the Plain Dealer’s 2-for-1 
market ... greater Cleveland PLUS the 26 
adjacent counties. Here’s an effective buying 
income of 5 billion dollars, just waiting for your 
sales pitch! And only the Plain Dealer covers 
the market compactly. All this for one low price! 
No wonder advertisers agree: bat high in 
Northern Ohio with the Plain Dealer. 


(Cleveland ) 26 Adjacent 
Cuyahoga Cy. County Area* 


Total Retail Sales . . . $1,976,290,000 $1,625,161,000 

Food Sales 522,053,000 403,545,000 

Gen. Merchandise Sales 279,064,000 128,040,000 

Drug Sales 63,158,000 38,554,000 

Furn., Hsld., Radio Sales 100,473,000 73,949,000 

Eff. Buying Income .. 2,998,757,000 2,333,759,000 
* Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. 


Figures—Sales Management Survey, May, 1954 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


IT’S THE CONSUMER WHO COUNTS 


It would be an understatement if we 
were to say your series, “Adventures in 
Shopping — The Discount Houses,” has 
provoked considerable thought and dis- 
cussion within our organization. 


We find it difficult to draw a line be- 
tween what are termed “discount houses” 
and so-called legitimate outlets. We won- 
der whether “discount houses” are the 
cause or the excuse for retailers to meet 


| competition among themselves. 


“Discount houses” receive little, if any, 
of our merchandise directly. However, it 
would be next to impossible to preclude 
their acquisition of a broadly distributed 
mass market item such as our Union 
Hardware roller skates. 


Fundamentally, under our free enter- 
prise system it does not seem logical to 
discourage potential development of a 
|less expensive form of distribution. In 
the past, customer pressure and manage- 
ment acquiescence not to sell mail order 
houses, co-ops and chains during their 
formative years subsequently placed us in 


a position of eating some not so tender or 
| juicy morsels of “crow.” 


| 
There are many so-called discount 
| houses that have stayed in business for a 
long period of years. We have not taken a 
| position as to whether they “should” stay 
in business. This will be decided by Joe 
Consumer and whether they can operate 
at a profit. It would be nice to have a 
| business Shangri-La with Utopian controls 
lat all levels. It would look beautiful in 
|blueprint form but I am sure it would 
|be unrealistic and perhaps even uninter- 
| esting. 


We are principally interested in the 
end price to the consumer of our roller 
| skates. If “discount houses” can profit- 
ably deliver merchandise at lower prices 
|to the consumer and stay in business, then 
perhaps they are here to stay. We think 
they are. 


M. G. Meinig 


| Vice-President 
| Sealand Ine. 
Torrington, Conn. 


CONGRATULATIONS ON COURAGEOUS PRE- 
SENTATION OF DISCOUNT HOUSE PROBLEM 
|MAY WE HAVE PERMISSION TO REPRINT 
| ARTICLES IN WESTERN TV AND APPLIANCE 
| NEWS REACHING 10,500 KEY DEALERS OTHER 
| RETAILERS DISTRIBUTORS AND MANUFACTUR- 
ERS IN ELEVEN WESTERN STATES HAWAII 
ALASKA BRITISH COLUMBIA ? 


William J. Quinn 
| Los Angeles, Cal. 


®& Delighted, Mr. Quinn. 


... It has occurred to me that it would 
|be quite interesting to have a series of 
articles on “Adventures in Selling” to the 
promoters of so-called Fair Trade. From 
a fundamental philosophy standpoint, if 
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Long Distance 
doesn't cost... 
It pays 


Following up inquiries by Long 
Distance saves time, gets you there 
ahead of competition. ‘Telephone 
contacts have many of the qualities 
ot personal contacts, plus speed. 


Often vou make immediate sales. 


Whether selling or buving or 
getting the facts, vou'll find that 
the planned use of Long Distance 


pays for itself—many times over. 


We have some specific suggestions 
for the profitable use of Long 
Distance in Sales, Purchasing, 
Administration, ‘Traffic. Production, 
Engineering and Accounting. A 
call to vour Bell Telephone 
Business Office will bring a repre- 


sentative to discuss them with vou. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


New York to Philadelphia... . 
Cleveland to Indianapolis... . 
Chicago to Pittsburgh....... 
Boston to Detroit 

Washington to San Francisco. $2.50 
These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the federal excise tax. Long 


Distance rates are even lower after 6 o'clock 
every night and all day Sunday. 


Call by Number. It's faster. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


These familiar words provide a key 
to where you can buy the most sure value 
when you advertise to Metalworking 
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put the power of Metalworking’s 
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WORTH TWO IN A BUSH 


In the vast reaches of Metalworking, millions of men are at work, and many 
thousands of them have a greater or lesser voice in the multi-billion-dollar 
purchases of this $95-billion industry. 


What you care about most, however, are not the academic statistics of a great 
industry ... but the advertising-minded ones that tell you how many buyers of 
your products your advertising can sink its teeth into through any given 
magazine. “A buyer in hand,” a modern proverb would tell us, “is worth a 
hundred whose office doors and minds are closed.” 


Consider, then, these facts about American Machinist. Alone among all metal- 
working magazines, it gives you this: 


1. Over 34,000* self-elected, paid subscribers . . . whose invitation to enter 
their open office doors and minds is yours every time you advertise in 
the magazine they welcome above any other. They aren’t all the buyers 
in Metalworking .. . but they are by far the largest number of sub- 
scribers any metalworking magazine has ever offered .. . and their 
concentration on the production-executive level makes their buying voice 
the most important and often-heard in their industry. 


. The constant, helpful backing for your advertising that Metalworking’s 
most-sought-after editorial pages are exclusively equipped to give. The 
most valuable start your advertising can have is an introduction by one 
of your prospect’s best-liked and most-respected friends. And the record 
of American Machinist’s unmatched paid-circulation growth is your 
assurance of where this magazine’s editorial pages stand with Metal- 
working’s production executives. 


If you sell to America’s biggest industry, and haven't heard the full American 
Machinist story lately, it will pay you to know it. Any American Machinist 
representative will make the proper introduction at your convenience. 


*Subject to ABC audit. Net-paid, ABC circulation in December, 1963 was 33,000 


American 
Machinist 
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THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36 

PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONDAY 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

AND ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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AUTOMOTIVE SALES 


Portland, Oregon . . 
Atlanta, Georgia. . . 
Denver, Colorado . . 
Boston, Massachusetts . 

Toledo, Ohio .. 

Oklahoma City, Okichome 
New Orleans, Louisiana. . . 
Des Moines,lowa .... . 


96,390,000 


SAN DIEGO, caurornia 164,125,000 


Data Copyrighted 1954 Sales Management, Survey 
of Buying Power; further reproduction not licensed. 


ia te ™ 
THE MOST 
IMPORTANT CORNER 
‘ * IN THE U.S.A. 


ye 
SAN pico 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego Union 
ante 


EVENING TRIBUNE 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. 


You get more for your advertising dollar with the “SATURATION’”’ 
circulation of the two great newspapers... complete, authenticated, 
“asked-for” coverage of over 90% of the San Diego market. 


$161,588,000 
159,536,000 
142,972,000 
141,360,000 
127,616,000 
112,080,000 


83,611,000 


LETTERS 


Fair Trade is acceptable and logical for 
the selling of articles made by General 
Electric, Hoover vacuum cleaners, Parker 
pens and Sunbeam mixers, the purchasing 
departments represented by these various 
firms should be operating on a sympathetic 
or companion policy. 


Do these large corporations, which are 
spending so much money for the enforce- 
ment of Fair Trade, police their own 
purchasing departments and enforce the 
philosophy in their own _ organization 
which they are endeavoring to impose on 
the general public? To use the old Biblical 
phrase—are they letting their right hand 
know what their left does? 


I might humbly suggest here, too, that 
a review of the name “Fair Trade” should 
be made at this time to determine whether 
it is a misnomer and to whom it is fair. 


C. E. Porter 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DON'T SCARE OFF THE 
YOUNG SALESMEN 


I like very much the article by Walter 
J. Maytham, “He’s a Big League Sales- 
man,” (SM, July 1, p. 56). The only cor- 
rection I would make is in the third col- 
umn. I would lead into the list of charac- 
teristics a professional salesman has with 
a paragraph saying he has many of these 
characteristics initially and develops them 
as he goes along. 


I feel that many of us who write on 
the subject of salesmanship set our stand- 
ards so high we scare off many good 
young men. I know that in my own case 
if I had looked at Mr. Maytham’s list of 
characteristics when I was starting out 
as a salesman I would have been thor- 
oughly discouraged. I would have been 
sure I did not possess all of these charac- 
teristics and hence that I would probably 
be a failure as a salesman. Actually 
these characteristics were there and they 
gradually were developed by experience 
and by practice. 


I was reading a story about Al Rosen, 
the Cleveland third baseman, the other 
day. As a high school and sand lot ball- 
player, he was a good batter but miser- 
able fielder. In the minor leagues they 
tried to discourage him from going on 
with a baseball career because of his in- 
ability to field his position in a big league 
manner. However, he did develop his 
ability as a fielder. 


That’s what I mean about developing 
these characteristics of a professional 
salesman rather than necessarily having 
them to begin with. 


Robert S. Wilson 
Vice-President : 
‘The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Akron, Ohio 
MORE CALLS, MORE SALES? 
The only point I would quarrel about 


with Eugene Whitmore (“Listen to What 
We Say to Salesmen!” SM, July 1, p. 40) 
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meet and beat - — 


More than a TIMESAVER, United Air Freight services help you expand 


your business while reducing your operating costs! FAST FLIGHTS DAY and NIGHT 
put distant markets within a FEW HOURS of your plant, so that you may meet changing 


market conditions without undue expense for storage space and inventories. You make things 
EASIER for your shipping and receiving departments, and more EGQNOMICAL to: 
United Air Freight shipments require MINIMUM PACKAGING and randiing. Deliveries 
at destination are fast. There are no mounting demurrage fees. (QNVENIENT SCHEDULES 


’ROUND-THE-CLOCK with door-to-door delivery service available at low rates which 


are often comparable to rail express. Get the facts today! 


ONLY UNITED AIR LINES OFFERS YOU DIRECT SERVICE 
LINKING THE EAST, MIDWEST, “ALL THE WEST”, AND HAWAII 


Contact your nearest United office for further 
information or write: United Air Lines, Air Freight Division, 
5959 S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 


UNITED 


- ok Unite rs < f 
Sy 
a oe ____, 2 , | 
PASSENGERS @ MAIL @ EXPRESS 
FREIGHT ¢ PARCEL POST 
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WAX WORKS... 


Until a few decades ago, the principal users of wax were the candlestick makers. 
Today’s diversified demands for wax put it in the class of modern industrial miracles. 


Go into a super-market . . . see how wax works in the packaging and protection of milk 
and dairy products, cereals, bake goods, frozen foods. Think of its use in drug and 
cosmetic products . . . cups, crayons and carbon paper . . . polishes, preservatives and 
paper matches .. . And the number of industrial applications defies accurate calculation. 


TOO BIG FOR BEES... 


The ancients knew the physical properties of wax . . . and bees supplied the raw 
material. What then spurred this century’s growth in production to more than 
a half-million tons a year? 


The answer lies partly in the petroleum industry’s desire to find more profitable 
applications for one of its products . . . partly in the desire of other industries to 
improve their processes and products. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Here, industry is paradoxical. It is independent, yet dependent . . . cooperative, 
yet competitive. It strives to make more money, yet is always seeking ways to keep costs 
and prices down. 


And, to further these aims, management relies on the constant flow of information 
available through America’s all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting 
Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the business press . . . 
a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas of 

men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, research better, 

sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications System. 
As publishers, we know that businessmen subscribe to—pay for—McGraw-Hill 

magazines edited for their specific business interests by editors who are specialists 

in analyzing, interpreting and reporting worthwhile ideas. 


As publishers, we also know that advertisers consistently use the pages of our magazines to 
feature the products and services they offer in the interest of increased efficiency and 


lower production costs . . . for the editorial pages tell “how” and the advertising pages 
tell “‘with what.” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. ; 
Mc GRAW-HTILL 
Ap) 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. a War OR BUSINESS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 
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IN TEXAS 


btu t — 


"AVERAGE ABC CIRCULATION 
FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1954 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
has long been a leader 
in newspaper circulation in Texas 


This leadership continues to grow, and as it does 
more readers become prospective customers for adver- 
tised products. FORT woaTn 


“WHERE THE 
Since the ABC Publisher’s Statement for September 30, WEST BEGINS” 


1953, the circulation of the*Daily Stor-Telegram (morn- 
ing and evening combined) has increased 4,811. During the same period Sunday cir- 


culation has increased 10,258. Lotest figures based on ABC Publisher’s Statement for 
March 31, 1954. 


it is easy to understand why the circulotion of the Star-Telegram has continued to 
mork up substantial increases in both Daily and Sunday circulation when you realize 
thot the Fort Worth Market has shown outstanding growth in population. Sales Mar- 
agement estimates that 2,008,400 people live within the Fort Worth market. Of this 
number 458,300 reside in the Metropolitan area. 

The Fort Worth Star-Telegram is an influencing factor in the minds of these people. 
They took to the Stor-Telegram for news and your advertised products. 


FORT WORTH STAR- Re 


AMON G. CARTER, Publisher 


AMON G. CARTER, JR President and National Adv 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 
Without Use of Contests, Schemes or Premiums — “Just a Good Newspaper” 


LETTERS 


is where he brushes off the importance 
of calls. Certainly there are sales man- 
agers who hammer away on this call 
thing until it becomes so corny it is tire- 
some and meaningless. From the corre- 
spondence we have here with sales man- 
agers in connection with our weekly bul- 
letins, they all seem to be looking for 
some way to get salesmen to expose them- 
selves to more sales opportunities. It is 
true, as Gene says, that calls are not the 
whole answer, but other things being 
equal I think we can agree that the more 
calls a salesman makes, the more oppor- 
tunities he will have to make a sale. 


You may be interested in a little book- 
let we cooked up here which seems to 
have struck a very responsive chord. It is 
called “How to Succeed in Selling,” and 
the answer, of course, is the very obvious 
thing—to work like hell. 


I think it is a mistake to assume that 
some of these things which sales managers 
have been harping on for the last 50 years 
are corny. There is nothing wrong with 
the idea; the trouble is lack of ingenuity 
and originality in getting their ideas 
across to their men. 


J. C. Aspley 
President 
The Dartnell Corp. 
Chicago, III. 


Just as men vary in size, in shape 
and in form, so do they approach selling 
and sales management from different 
angles. Some are fanatics for figures; 
others, as Mr. Whitmore points out, have 
ever before them the number of calls made 
as their measuring stick. Some drive their 
men with a Simon Legree whip. Others 
use the honey of inspiration. Then there 
is the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde type. 
Men and methods differ. Some are success- 
ful; others are not. 


The writer believes in inspiring men— 
and his messages to the sales force are 
usually slanted in that direction. It is my 
belief that with an inspired sales force 
brassieres could be sold to hula dancers, 
or sarongs to the Eskimos. 


On this “call” business: In some kinds 
of businesses, the number of calls is of 
major consideration. Insurance men, sales- 
men calling on retail grocers must do a 
lot of leg work. Pepsi-Cola salesmen must 
get in and out of places fast. In our case 
about half of our salesmen are not re- 
quired to give a report of their calls. They 
are the backbone of the business. They 
are of no worry; of no concern. They 
produce. The rest of the salesmen do 
make a report of their daily calls and 
these are studied and analyzed by the 
sales manager who has the eyes to see 
and the experience to understand. These 
tell the story. Many men need guidance 
and help. These reports are like the face 
on the clock. If it is not telling the cor- 
rect time then the works need attention. 


Frank P. Connolly 
President 


John W. Masury & Son, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Do you know these famous record makers? 


Both of these people ate famous record makers for Columbia. 
You'll probably recognize Mindy Carson, but do you know 
that other famous record maker—tune-spotter Mitch Miller? 

“When a hot song comes along,” Miller says, “we often 
cut the master tape out in Hollywood, holding our breath 
because other companies will try to ‘cover’ the tune first. 
“We rush the master tape to our Eastern factories—always 
relying on Air Express to get it through fas?! 


‘The new disc is on the air and for sale in stores in record- 
breaking time, thanks to Air Express. 

“We turn to Air Express at least three or four times a week 
to beat out competition. 

And yet, most of our shipments cost less with Air Express 
than with any other air service.” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! Divi- 
sion of Railway Express Ageacy. 


&» Air Express — > 


GETS THERE FIRST 


CALL AIR EXPRESS 
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via US. Scheduled Airlines 


. division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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SURE TO BE THE HOTTEST SHOW 


SINCE DRAGNET 


NOW ON TELEVISION 

...39 brand new half-hour films 
Thrilling adventure. Mike Waring, The 
Falcon, isan undercover intelligence 
agent for the government. His assign- 
ments take him all over the world—on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. Wherever 
he goes, The Falcon meets mystery and 
adventure. 


Outstanding production. Exciting for- 
eign backgrounds add to the superb real- 
ism. Inspired production by Hollywood’s 
Harry Joe Brown keeps the action 
trigger-fast! 


A great new star. Charles McGraw, as 
Mike Waring, is the most dynamic person- 
ality on TV since Jack Webb. His pictures 
include “The Killers,” ‘““War Paint,” and 
the soon to be released “The Bridges At 
Toko-Ri.” 


Ready-made audience. The Falcon has 
proved popular during nine great years 
on radio for such sponsors as Procter & 
Gamble, General Mills, and Kraft. 
Low cost per thousand. Nielsen says, 
“Mysteries deliver the lowest cost-per- 
thousand in night-time television.”* And 
the best new mystery-adventure show on 
the market is THE FALCON. 
THE FALCON carries with it NBC FILM 
DIVISION’S exclusive merchandising 
package: 
¢ to help bring in every possible 
viewer 
¢ to help bring in every possible 
customer 
For high-flying sales in your market, 
ride with THE FALCON. Call, write or 
wire today. 


Based on Sept.-Oct. 1953 Nielsen Television Index. 
Evening shows half-hour or longer. 


NBC FILM DIVISION 


SERVING ALL SPONSORS...SERVING ALL STATIONS 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. © Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. © Sunset & Vine Sts., Hollywood, Calif. 
tn Canada: RCA Victor, 225 Mutual Street, Toronto © 1551 Bishop Street, Montreal 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 
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North Jersey 


y Aul, Landscape Architect 


USING USING 
3 BUSHES 6 BuSswES 
USING USING 
9 BUSHES (2 BUSHES 


Sussex 
County 


3%, 
Family coverage from 1953 ABC Audit figures. 
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FIGAROS RED PINOCCHIO 


Union 
County 


From Today's Kids 


Tomorrow's Gardeners 


blk 


If, some 20 years hence, the country blooms like a rose it might 
just be because the Old Reliable of nurserymen, Jackson & Perkins 
Co., started educating today’s toddlers on the joys of gardening. 


Morris 
County 


Up in Newark, New York, the first child’s garden of roses, the 
Pinocchio Story Book Garden—based on characters from the Walt 
Disney technicolor movie of the same name—is in full flower. Jackson 
& Perkins created the garden to teach youngsters the fun of planting, 
growing and owning a rose garden of their very own. Small matter 
that your favorite child will never get near this actual garden in 
Newark: J & P have illustrated it in their catalog so that anyone 
with a whit of imagination—and what child isn’t blessed with that 
quality ?—can visualize the charming garden in its entirety. 


oh 


West 
Hudson 


Parents who want to interest their children in gardens have found 
that bridging that time gap between planting the seed and smelling 
the eventual flower has been a seemingly insurmountable obstacle. 
They will find help in the Pinocchio Garden. To get the child’s 
imagination over the gap each group of three Pinocchio roses is accom- 
panied by a colorful pennant. If you assist your child in recreating 
Jackson & Perkin’s new child’s garden, you will find that with your 
order will come the three Disney characters—Pinocchio himself, the 
wooden puppet that comes to life; Papa Geppetto, his creator; and 
Figaro, the cat. While the child waits tor his garden to grow the 
gay little figures will remind him of what is coming. 
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Henry Aul of the New York Herald Tribune's Gardening De- 
partment, has provided planting plans. These illustrate a variety of 
ways in which the three basic plants of the Pinocchio Garden may be 
used. For instance: three different Pinocchio roses around the special 
Pinocchio pennant, or around a flag pole. On top, perhaps, a bird 
house. 


ESSEX 
COUNTY 
ow 
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Two million people are living 
in homes on wheels 


Where to find BUYERS 


for over 5.000 new homes every month ? 


Production of homes on wheels could be expanded... 
but could the additional homes be sold? 


AUGUST I, 


After World War II when 
materials became available, the 
manufacturers of mobile homes 
found that they could produce 
nine times more homes on wheels 
than tn 1939. 

If the industry was to take 
advantage of its potential capac- 
ity, more than 5,000 customers 
a month had to be convinced that 
trailer living was inexpensive, con- 
venient, comfortable and fun. 


This called for a strong education 
and selling effort —an effort which 
no one of the manufacturers could 
carry on alone. 


By banding together, the industry 
as a whole could get full benefit 
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of advertising’s ability to reach 
large numbers of people at low 
unit cost. 


Month after month in leading 
national magazines, our client, 
the Mobile Homes Manufactur- 
ers Association, showed newly- 
weds, retired folk, and those 
whose occupations kept them on 
the move, how living in a mobile 
home was a simple and inexpen- 
sive answer to their needs. 

Today, two million people live 
in homes on wheels. Trailer parks 


dot the nation’s vacation lands 
and industrial areas. 


The mobile home industry’s 


annual sales volume has risen 
from $10 million in 1939 to $320 
million today. 


What about your business? 
Are you making the best use of 
advertising’s ability to make a 
market for new ideas, new prod- 
ucts and new industries? We 
would be glad to talk with you 
about it. Just call or write: 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


New York City, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., 
Miami, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santiago (Chile), London, Paris, Antwerp, Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, 
Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, Durban, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Sydney, Melbourne 


Or the child might plant six of the bushes around a bird bath. 


How to Package Charles H. Perkins, president of Jackson & Perkins, is enthusiastic 
about his company’s creation for children. “In addition to the obvious 
SMALL ITEMS benefits that come from getting children in purposeful activities out- 
doors,” he says, “there are other good reasons back of our first child’s 


garden of roses. While all children like to possess things, they need 
to learn property values and a respect for the rights of others. What 
better way is there than to provide them with their own special rose 
garden which they can tend—with a minimum of time and skill— 
and at the same time learn its value from the effort they put into it?” 


‘To make reasonably sure that the children who plant this garden 
aren't going to suffer disappointments, Jackson & Perkins has seen to 
it that each of the three Pinocchio plants is a floribunda—which 
means that each is disease-resistant, will grow easily and thrive even 
under the well-meaning but hardly professional care a child will give 
it. The flowers are brilliant, since the company feels children prefer 
lively colors to pale ones. Pinocchio is a pink that begins as a rich 
salmon flushed with gold. It blooms profusely all suimmer. The 

GET SAFETY and SALES “Papa” rose is a creamy white and the other is a dark, striking red. 
SCENES FROM , 
WACKSON E PERKIAIC 


with LUSTEROID 
Vials and Tubes me "| CHUDRENS Svory Book GaedeEN* \ 


Now you can protect and merchandise 
products that are “too small” for ordinary 
packaging. 

There’s a LUSTEROID plastic container 
that’s just right for carrying your small 
items to market. These crystal-clear vials 
and tubes are strong, tough, unbreakable. 
They display your product while protect- 
ing it. And they save money, too. 

No labels to affix, because LUSTEROID 
is printable. You save on handling and 
shipping since LUSTEROID is so light in 
weight. 

You have a wide choice in colors in 
standard diameters from 14” to 114” and 
in lengths up to 6”. Cork, slip-on and 
screw-cap closures. 


Write for samples and 

quotation today, You and your child can create a Pinocchio Garden as large o1 
small as your fancy, your pocketbook or your property dictate. Jack- 
son & Perkins’ is 34 by 38 feet. A nurseryland tower, complete with 
battlements, overlooks a small court of honor in which the three 
characters from the Disney film sit enthroned in beds of their name- 
sake roses. 


A brand new rose, the All-America selection for 1954, is featured 
in a corner planting which flanks two sides of a sand box. It’s the 
Jiminey Cricket, after the little character who serves as Pinocchio’s 
conscience in the film. 


Jackson & Perkins went all-out to get the delightful garden ready 
for its 23rd Annual Rose Festival. Mary Margaret McBride officially 
LU ST ER 0 ID opened the garden and Pinocchio “himself” was there straight from 
the Walt Disney Studios. Afterward 2 coffee and doughnut break- 
Container Company, Inc. fast was served to the audience by the Lincoln Rochester Trust Co. 
Jackson & Perkins proudly announced that, on the day, 20-million 

roses were in bloom on more than 36,000 rose bushes. 


“> 


16 West Parker Avenue, Maplewood, N.J. 


The Children’s Story Book Garden is open to the public. But, 
announces a sign just outside the gates, adults are admitted ‘‘only 
when accompanied by children.”” Which is just the way it should be. 
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MEET THE 
PRESIDENT’S 
UNDERSTUDY 


... at 16, he’s Assistant General Manager 
and a member of the Board of Directors! 


This board 
of directors 
meets three 
times daily. 


The Midwest farmer's son is like any 
other red-blooded American boy except 
that he gets a much earlier start in busi- 
ness. At 16, his years of on-the-job train- 
ing and sharing in the problems and 
profits of the enterprise make him well- 
qualified to take over any phase of farm 
operation. 

Farming differs from most city busi- 
nesses only in that home and office are 
operated together. All members of the 


family hold seats on the board of direc- 
tors, at meetings held three times daily. 
Your sales message is delivered to 
1,293,663 of these boards of directors 
through their Midwest Unit Farm Paper 
—the localized farm publication that 
® IS DELIVERED TO 8 OUT OF 10 MIDWEST 
FARM HOMES TWICE A MONTH. 
@ IS PREFERRED BETTER THAN 3 TO 1 
OVER ANY OTHER FARM PUBLICATION. 
Buy the Unit, serving the richest farm 
market in the world—where incomes are 
twice the U.S. farm average. One order, 
one plate at a saving in rates of up to 15‘ 
* : * 
SALES OFFICES AT: 250 Park Avenue, New York 
17...59 East Madison St., Chicago 3... Russ 


Building, San Francisco 4 . . . 643 South Flower 
St., Los Angeles yg & 


MIDWE 


WISCONSIN 
9riculturist 
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It°s time to be SELECTIVE 
in Farm Market Advertising 


44% 


MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 


14% 


PUBLICATION "A" 

1% PREFERENCE SURVEY 
- Supervised by 
ee 4% the Minneapolis office of 
PUBLICATION "C” Batten, Barton, Durstine 


ME 2% & Osborn, Inc. 


PUBLICATION “D" 


PUBLICATION "8" 


Write for your copy of this new survey for 
convincing facts and proof that it’s time to 
be selective in your Midwest farm market 
advertising . . . Tells you how you can most 
effectively deliver your sales message to 
1,293,663 farm families—9 out of i0—in 
this richest farm market in the world. 
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You can drive for 
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Caleg...y MARKETS 


INDIVIDUALLY... SECTIONALLY. .. NATIONALLY 


You can route your advertising for sales drives in your biggest 


or weakest markets, or detour your competition by getting there first. 


You can hit the road for sales in Chicago, Detroit and New York, while 
another team of ads is selling a different idea in Boston, Baltimore, Seattle and 
San Francisco. When you have to travel fast to get into the national sales 


picture, you can cover ten of America’s richest markets all on a single Sunday. 


You don’t have to by-pass any sales opportunity, 
locally, sectionally or nationally, when PICTORIAL REVIEW 
alone among all important Sunday magazines provides this 


tremendous advantage for market-by-market flexibility. 


DISTRIBUTED WITH 


Sunday 

74 7 A THE FOLLOWING 
cto rl al HEARST SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS:— 
Detroit Times 
Review Chicago American 
Milwaukee Sentinel 
New York Journal-American 
Boston Advertiser 
Los Angeles Examiner 
San Francisco Examiner 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Baltimore American 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


Represented Nationally by 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 

959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


. SOME ...or ALL TEN 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


“WAIT HENRY...YOU'LL NEED THIS 
FOR THE MAPLE PLAIN 
WATER CARNIVAL !” 


Got a dull week-end in prospect? 
The Elmore, Minnesota, Saddle Club 
invites you out for a Goose Grab 
followed by a game of musical chairs 
on horseback. Bring your own goose. 

Or maybe you'd prefer the 92nd 
annual Stiftungsfest at Young Ameri- 
ca, Minn. Nobody can quite explain 
what a stiftungsfest is, but if Daryle 
Feldmeir says you will enjoy it, you 
probably will. 

Feldmeir, conductor of the Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune’s ‘‘Your 
Week-end” column, is a man who 
cannot abide stay-at-homes and 
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stick-in-the-muds. He feels a com- 
pulsion to pry them loose, gas them 
up and get them out on the open 
road for a round of clambakes, lawn 
socials, centennial pageants and mis- 
cellaneous get-togethers scheduled 
throughout the 3! state, 224-county 
area called the Upper Midwest. 

A former church reporter of gre- 
garious bent, Daryle Feldmeir is 
adept at nosing out small town 
doings and big town events that 
promise family fun. His weekly half- 
page in the Sunday Tribune’s fea- 
ture section is a combination bulletin 
board and social calendar that teems 
with things to do, places to go and 
sights to see in one of America’s most 
fascinating and colorful regions. 

Come Kolacky Day at Montgom- 
ery, Minn., thousandsof Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune readers turn up to 
chomp Czechoslovakian pastry at 
Feldmeir’s mouth-watering remind- 
er. His nomination for Scenic Drive 
of the Week can create bumper- 
to-bumper traffic on some of the 
loneliest, loveliest stretches of back- 


country road. And for those who 
stubbornly refuse to budge from the 
hearth and home, pe makes things 
lively with tips on house repairs and 
how-to-do-its. 

Like most of the unique features 
in the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
“Your Week-end”’ has grown from 
an editor’s brainchild into a best- 
read column in the Upper Midwest’s 
best-read newspapers another 
example of the conscientious devo- 
tion to all of the interests of all 
readers which earns for the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune the enthusi- 
astic acceptance of one of the nation’s 
largest newspaper audiences. 


Minneapolis 
Starand Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


620,000 SUNDAY: 485,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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COMMENT 


Let Up —and Listen 
Salesmen can learn a few things from reporters—specifically : 
To ask questions, and 
2. To listen. 


We're both dealing with another fellow’s business—/is interests, 
his problems, his opportunities. We make more progress when we 
give him a chance to sound off about them. 


Instead of pushing headlong through a boiler-plated presentation, 
the salesman who stops to ask—and to listen—can adapt his appeals 
to the prospect’s needs. 


One of the best “reporters” we know is John M. Wilson, vice- 
president for sales of National Cash Register Co., who has trained 
and guided many thousands of salesmen. He has written a folder 


called ‘“The Art of Listening.’ 


Because salesmen have been trained to dominate a conversation, 
John Wilson shows—‘to marshall the facts and the presentation of 
ot them,” and to plan strategy and tactics in advance, they have 
become as a group ‘notoriously poor listeners.” 


But the more intelligent salesman has learned to “listen.” He 
“listens” not only with the eyes but with the ears. He ‘“attunes his 
own mind to that of the prospect’—‘almost hears’ the other's 
thoughts. 


‘The more a salesman listens, the more he learns. 
All of which, we think, puts the prospect into the presentation. 


Even the best salesman still sells only one prospect at a time. Every 
prospect, and his problems, continually are ‘‘different.”’ 


And even if he and his problems weren’t different, he still appre- 
ciates being regarded as an individual. 


He Knows the Difference 


The ability to spot the common denominator in situations is an 
attribute which helps one executive rise to a presidency, whereas 
another man, with seemingly equal talents, fails in the final elimina- 
tion at the top. We have just been forcibly reminded of this fact 
by a speech made by William Zeckendorf, president, Webb & Knapp, 
Inc., fabulous real estate developer, before the Sales Executives Club 


ot New York. 


Bill Zeckendorf is a salesman and now recognized as a highly 
imaginative, creative one. He is noted as a speculator, financier, 
plunger, and author of considerable merit. Had Zeckendorf_ re- 
counted for the sales executives in his audience the big stories of his 
career, they would have felt rewarded. 


Zeckendorf immediately won the appreciation of his listeners 
by pointing up the not-so-obvious similarities between his gigantic 
real estate deals and their operations. Doesn’t the good salesman 
establish a feeling of kinship between himself and his product, his 
prospect and his problem? 
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to influence 


Military Buyers 
There’s an easier way to “get 
your man.”’ You can reach every 
Armed Forces purchasing officer 
in the U. S. and overseas with 
advertisements in THE MILITARY 
MARKET. This monthly trade 
paper is read by the men who can 
put your product in the Service- 
operated Commissaries, Ex- 
changes, Clubs and Messes where 
the 3!5 million members of the 
Armed Forces and their families 
spend most of their 8 billion 
dollar annual income. 


Thorough readership is guaranteed 
by pertinent editorial coverage, 
news and features prepared by an 
experienced trade paper staff. 


Widest readership is guaranteed 
because THE MILITARY MARKET 
has a circulation of 15,000— 
largest in its field. 


Phone, write or. wire our nearest 
office for full details. 


THE MILITARY MARKET 


The Monthly Magazine for- Military Buyers Everywhere 


ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO. 
3132 M St.N.W, Washington 7, D.C. 


Publishers of: ARMY TIMES, AIR FORCE TIMES, 
NAVY TIMES, THE AMERICAN DAILY (in Europe). 


New York - Chicago + San Francisco 
Boston - Los Angeles 
London - Frankfurt + Paris - Rome 
Tokyo + Casablanca 


OR STEPPING 


Many a sale — which might have been an order, with 
repeat orders to follow — has been killed on the Pur- 
chasing Agent's desk. The difference is often a salesman 
who tries to bypass the PA... as against a salesman who 
sells the PA first, last and always. 

If you expect your salesmen to cultivate the PA, isn’t it 


If you sell an industrial product ... 


put PURCHASING power behind it! 


STONE ? 


plain common sense — and good sales policy — to make 
sure your advertising doesn't bypass him? Do as most 
leading industrial advertisers do — use PURCHASING 
Magazine. It gives you the largest available coverage 


of industrial purchasing executives . . . is the one busi- 
ness publication purchasing men read regularly. 


PURCHASING 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


a CONOVER-MAST 
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‘That feeling of kinship was established by Zeckendort with these 
words: 


“You who manufacture, who need a huge amount of volume to 
keep overhead to a mimimum, are you using leverage? Aren't you 
furnishing capital? Haven’t you incurred tremendous _responsibili- 
ties, large inventory positions, non-cancelable contracts for employ- 
ment, commitments for union agreements, rental obligations? It 
vou add up all these things you will find that you are dealers in 
leverage, and leverage is the most important thing in your business. 


“I consider yours a more daring business than ours because you 
are only as good as your last sale. After your sale has been made 
you have got to make another one next day. To be sure, good- 
will, merchandise delivered in accordance with agreements, and 
service give you momentum, a modicum of capital with which you 
can confidently face the future. 


“But let no one delude himself that he is not subject to the same 
vagaries of business and the same hazards found in speculative 
borrowing procedures, essentially described as leverage.”’ 


Zeckendorf gave another illustration of his ability to spot that 
all-important common denominator. He said: 


“Bankers are the only people I know of who boast about how 
much money they owe, and they owe it on call loans. ... We wouldn’t 
think of speculating in the way a bank does. We wouldn't think 
of borrowing money unless we borrowed it for a term of years 
wherein nobody would have the right to call that money as long 
as we were prompt in our interest and amortization payments. 
Bankers who refer to real estate men as speculators don’t realize 
what we think of them!” 


If you were to address a group of bankers, or real estate men, 
would you have spotted this comparison—and had the spunk to 
voice it? 


The real estate operator, banker, and sales executive may use 
different words to describe their operations. The central ideas how- 
ever, are more like than unlike. The general sales manager who 
aspires to higher positions can develop the ability to see the common 
denominator in many seemingly different ‘for instances.” The ones 
who can spot the samenesses are executives. 


Key Question: Can You Sell It? 


The sales graveyard is littered with products, thoroughly tested 
in the laboratory, which were rushed into market with little or no 
market planning. In fact, the National Industrial Conference Board 
has just named lack of marketing planning as the No. 1 cause of the 
sales failure of new products. Other common causes: inaccurate 
appraisal of the need for a product, extent of the market, and competi- 
tion from similar or newly competitive products. 


The philosophy of David F. Austin, executive vice-president, 
U.S. Steel Corp., is that it is more important to own a market than 
a mill. All of us have said over and over again that “you can always 
make it,” and we ask “but can you sell it?’ Unfortunately, many 
people behind the introduction of a new product fail to realize that 
marketing is not the last step. Realistically, it is the first step in new 
product development. No wonder, as pointed out by Peter Hilton of 
Hilton & Riggio, who specialize in new product launchings, nine 
out of 10 new products are doomed to failure. You'll profit by reading 
NICB’s “New Product Development.” 
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FIGURES ARE 
IMPORTANT— 


and as impressive as POST figures 
are, they tell so little of the POST- 
ROWAN-SALISBURY story 


Salisbury, 17th in N.C. population, 
ranks Ist in p.c. auto sales, 2nd in p.c. 
retail and food sales, 3rd in p.c. drug 
sales. That's good because the POST 
had a hand in making those figures 
possible. But of even MORE import- 
ance to you is the fact that the POST 
is a time-tested super-salesman be- 
cause it has earned the confidence 
of its over 16,000 subscribers. Hasn't 
failed a worthy advertiser in 50 years. 
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WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


you pick up @ roll ; 
As 


y charts | 


You can be a professional “draftsman” in min- 
utes (so can anyone in your office.) 

Everything you need to make an accurate, 
professionally drawn graph is pre-printed on 
self-sticking acetate tape! Lines, dotted lines, 
bars, people, coins, autos, — everything! Merely 
plot your dots—roll on whatever you want. 
Presto! A professional graph, without profes- 
sional help, time or costs. 

Write today for all the details on this revo- 
lutionary graph-making method! Chart-Pak 
materials also available for organization and 

flow charts, and office lay>ut. 


A 

“maxx CHART-PAK, INC. 

951 Lincoln Ave. Stamford, Conn. 
Rush that Chart-Pak information to. 
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od os Blue pencil and sieve symbolize Chil- 
ton’s everlasting efforts to maintain editorial 
excellence and quality circulation—the com- 
bination that makes Chilton publications a 
dynamic power penetrating deep into the 
fields they serve. 


Chilton editors set stern standards of edito- 
rial conduct. This gives the advertiser the 
advantage of sustained reader interest. And 


BOTH WORK 


to help the advertiser make the most of this 
advantage, Chilton circulation managers sift 


out readers under the most rigid regulations 
to make sure the advertiser’s message reaches 
those who make the buying decisions. 


It is the skillful use of blue pencil and sieve 
that makes Chilton publications so effective 
in moving goods and selling services in the 
fields Chilton serves. 
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CHILTON | 
COMPANY - 


(1NCORPORATED) 


Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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They live on the Pacific Coast... 


they listen to DON LEE RADIO* 


i aR oe Mutual 
*Don Lee AY Pacific Coast Radio Don Lee Broadcasting System, 


: ;wood 28, California, 
For high score in coverage, choose six letters . . . D-O-N L-E-E DON LE E Hollywood 28, California 


the 45 station network that sells 45 important Pacific Coast Represented nationally by 


RADIO 


markets from within. It’s the nation’s greatest regional network. H-R Representatives, Inc, 


POPULATION of the U.S. 


(INCLUDING ARMED FORCES OVERSEAS) 


MILLIONS 
OF PERSONS 
(ESTIMATED) 


JULY! 


1940 1945 1950 1953 1954 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, W.Va 


More babies (and we’re having them) provide 
added growth factors to food, clothing, shelter. The 
rapid population rise stopped the “recession” cold 
in its tracks. 


VALUE OF U.S. PRODUCTION OF 


GOODS «0 SERVICES 


(GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT) 


367.2 357.8 


BILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


Y 
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MLL WY 


1941 1Q* 


* SEASONALLY ADJUSTED ANNUAL RATE 1954 
SOURCE US. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


GRAPHIC BY PICK S. Vi 
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TRENDS 


THE IDEAL MARKET FOR SALESMEN 


For more than a year now, our editorial neck has been 
growing longer as we stick it out further and further 
in trying to guess the economic future. We refer to 
“Fancy vs. Fact” and similar pieces. 


We continue to have a feeling of restrained optimism 
.. . We've been right up to this date. 


We believe that business will continue to be good— 
for those who do a good job of making it good. But we 
don't believe that general business will be good enough 
to allow the lazy or inefficient to hook a free ride on 
the prosperity train. 


Let’s face it: If conditions ever get as they were in 
1932, many salesmen and many sales organizations just 
cannot swim against the depression tide. That’s one ex- 
treme. The other extreme is when we have a sellers’ 
market and demand far exceeds supply. Then selling 
is successful in a monetary sense but rather unrewarding 
in spiritual values. It’s hard at such times for salesmen 
to be sure that they have made any great contribution 
to the welfare of the nation or their company. 


But a period in which the general economic picture 
is broadly level or sideways is ideal for the salesman. 
He is needed because business isn’t so good that sales 
will come almost automatically; yet as compared with the 
almost unlickable problems he faces when nearly all busi- 
ness is in the dumps, he has a chance to beat his own 
past records or those of his rivals, if he chooses to apply 
himself to the task. 


The business news is good—but not so good that it 
does not represent a real challenge. Employment is show- 
ing a good seasonal increase; inventories in the most 
recent month took a sizable drop; new orders to manu- 
facturers have started a gentle upward trend; govern- 
ment spending stays high; exports are holding up well; 
construction awards set new records. The Wall Street 
averages show that investors figure business and dividends 
will go up. 


Speaking of Wall Street—the brokerage firm of Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co., 61 Broadway, New York City, has 
a very interesting graphic chart which reflects over a 
period of years the relative degree of confidence of in- 
vestors. It is particularly interesting at this time because 
for nearly a year security prices have been going up while 
business was suffering a slight recession. 


What Wiesenberger has done is to work out the mar- 
ket price of $1.00 of dividends instead of using the 
ordinary index figure of market price moves. Thus, at a 
time of exuberant enthusiasm, in 1929, the price of $1.00 
in dividends was $35.21 (a stock paying $1.00 a year 
sold on the exchange for $35.21). In 1932 when we had 
intense panic the market price was $9.35. 


So we go through cycles ranging from panic to fear 
to worry to caution to hope to confidence to enthusiasm. 


‘ 


At the moment the “sentiment” level is slightly above 
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the middle point—at the “hope’’ level. 


We don’t go in for stock market predicting and the 
only reason we call attention to this unusual chart is 
that the stock market exercises considerable influence on 
general economic thinking and planning, and therefore 
should not be ignored by marketing executives. The pat- 
tern on the Wiesenberger graph seems to indicate a con 
tinuation of the upward rise. 


Our recommendation: Have plans ready (as every 
organization should have at all times) for what you 
would do if the economy had some unpredictable collapse, 
but expect for the rest of 1954 and into the beginning 
of next year a normal seasonal improvement but no real 
change either way. 


In other words, a normal, challenging salesman’s 
market. 


GET YOUR MEN READY TO SELL 


‘Two competing Chicago advertising agency men have 
come up with good ideas on sales training and supervi- 
sion, 


One, Edward H. Weiss, President, Weiss & Geller, 
Inc., as a part of a study of the emotional makeup of 
salesmen, reaches the conclusion that most sales meetings 
fail miserably to get to the root of the real feelings and 
emotions of salesmen. “They trigger a chain reaction 
of confusion, bewilderment, anger, rebellion or total 
apathy and send the sales force back to their territories 
feeling they have been victimized by their bosses.” 


The Weiss report indicates that at most sales meet- 
ings the salesman is reminded that he is a school child, 
helplessly listening to teacher. Subconsciously he feels 
he is being asked to be obedient, to learn his lesson and 
recite it by rote. He feels he is being dominated and 
even threatened and humiliated. At such meetings he 
consciously or unconsciously goes on strike and closes 
his eyes and ears to the management or sales training 
spiel. 


The salesman personality, with its strong ego drive, 
reacts with resistance when the salesman senses man- 
agement is playing “instructor” and telling him how 
to do his job in a different way. He will resent the in- 
trusion on his own particular style of selling, reject what 
he is taught and return to the comfortable, familiar 
routine he has established as his own. 


What to do about it? 


The Weiss report says that mutual exchange between 
managers and salesmen, plus a concerted effort to let 
each salesman dramatize his own experience and _ tech- 
niques, can bridge the psychological gap. ‘“Salesmen can 
be ‘sold’ by taking a different psychological tack so that 
every salesman at the meeting feels he is a teacher, rather 
than a pupil, One effective method is the ‘each one 
teach one’ technique, whereby salesmen are divided into 
teams of two and one man ‘teaches’ the other the selling 
and merchandising points he has learned in a previous 
‘each one teach one’ session.” 
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The other Chicago advertising man, A. S$. Gourtain, 
president of Gourfain-Cobb and Associates, puts himself 
to the same selling test to which he puts his clients. He 
heads Main-Line Distributors, Inc., starting two years 
ago with the Amana freezer line. In one year he changed 
the Chicago area from the lowest to the highest sales 
area in the country for that organization—and that job 
has since caused Lewyt vacuum cleaners and Blackstone 
washers to switch to his distributing organization. Early 
in July he added Republic Steel Kitchens. 


As a distributor, he has a chance to size up his own 
salesmen, salesmen who try to sell him something, and 
salesmen of his dealers. Currently he finds that the four 
greatest faults among salesmen are: 


1. Some salesmen are too cynical. “They question the 
attitudes and motives of both their employers and their 
prospects. 


2. Some salesmen are tired. Tired of it all. The work 
is too hard, the hours too long—it just ain’t worth it. 

3. Some salesmen know too much about selling. In 
reverse it means no one can tell them anything about 
selling. 


4. Some salesmen are simply mis-named. They are 
either order takers or beggars who plead for orders 
instead of developing a desire for the product they have 
to sell. ‘They are not ready to sell. 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


Get the August 6 issue of Collier's: Read an excellent 
article on selling by Bill Davidson titled, “Have You 
Met the Modern Salesman?” It’s good public relations 
for the selling profession and it makes the point that 
the new low-pressure approach of the modern salesman 
may be the nation’s best insurance against depression. 


Don't discount the discount house: If you're interested 
in price structures and their maintenance, ask Grey Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., 166 West 32nd Street, New 
York 1, N. Y., for a copy of its July 15 bulletin on the 
discount operation and manufacturer policy. It’s a splen- 
did analysis. Incidentally, if you’re not interested in the 
repercussions of the discount operation SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is making a terrible mistake with its continuing 
“Adventures in Shopping—the Discount Houses.” ‘The 
current installment, page 60, tells the story of the fabu- 
lous—and we mean fabulous—operations of Polk Broth- 
ers, Chicago, world’s largest independent retailers of ap- 
pliances and furniture. 


If your prices are criticized: The South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend, Ind., has a problem shared by 
many. Customers thought their prices were too high. 
They’re solving it with a chart in all of their business 
paper advertising—which is also used as a sticker for 
letters—which shows that ‘compared with our costs, 
our prices are lower than they were back in 1941.” ‘The 
chart shows that wages are up 150%, materials up 131%, 
but South Bend’s prices up only 49%. Ask N. D. Jackman 
of the Advertising Department for a copy if interested. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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See ee ee 


1. A need plus an “ad” prompts .. 


5. Produces 422% more orders! 


2. An inquiry to the advertiser, who..: 


4. The salesman’s call which... 


9 steps to a 422% sales increase 


Here’s a simple demonstration of how advertising and promotion, when fully 
integrated with sales, can multiply your sales chances by 422%. 


In 100 cold calls, a salesman selling to the industrial market can expect only 
9 orders . . . but he can expect 38 orders in 100 calls on prospects who have 
received and studied his company’s sales literature. (Figures from national 
survey by Sales Executives Club of New York.) 

Sales leads from your advertising, followed up, can thus make your chances 
of getting the order four times as good. 

Now here’s where Aviation Age fits into the picture. Aviation Age consist- 
ently develops more inquiries for its advertisers than all other aviation 
magazines combined! Average number—7,500 inquiries per month. 

That’s why more and more advertisers are turning to Aviation Age. It 
produces results! 


The magazine of 
Aviation’s Technical Management 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


N's P| 205 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


|. Salesman Gets No Response 2. Salesman Should Listen 


3. Salesman Is Interrupted 


Sales applicant is led through stresses of a typical sale . . . and his reactions are recorded. 


Now They Stand Up Under Pressure 


Salesmen who will blow up, or cave in under cool dealer 
response, are weeded out of Williamson-Dickie's sales 
applicants, leaving only stress-tested men to hire and send 
into the field. It's all done on the !nteraction Chronograph. 


BY J. T. NORMAN ©* General Sales Manager, 


Williamson-Dickie Manufacturing Co. 


In January, 1951, Williamson- 
Dickie began to experiment with a 
type of employment interview which 
duplicates the stresses the applicant 
will encounter in actual selling. His 
reaction to those stresses—mechanical- 
ly recorded during the interview— 
predicts with uncanny accuracy 
whether or not the applicant will sell 
Dickies men’s work garments suc- 
cessfully. 

A 30- or 40-minute interview now 
tells us facts about a man’s sales 
capacity, which formerly we dis- 
covered only after we'd given him 3 
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weeks of training and several weeks 
on the road. 

This new method was developed 
and installed at Williamson-Dickie, 
Ft. Worth, by Dr. Eliot D. Chap- 
ple.* It uses his Interaction Chrono- 
graph. That word “interaction” is 
the key. Any selling contact is a 
sequence of interaction (or conversa- 
tional give-and-take) between custo- 
mer and salesman. The salesman may 
have plenty of product information, 
but lack the salesman’s instinctive 
sense of when to say what. Only to 
a very limited degree can you teach 
this in a sales school because: (1) 
what the customer will do and say in 
any sales interview is unpredictable; 
(2) the salesman’s reactions and re- 
sponses will always stem primarily 
from his own temperament and per- 
sonality. 

Nowadays, a Williamson-Dickie 
employment interview conducted the 
Chapple way subjects the applicant to 


situations psycologically duplicating . 


those he will meet in selling our mer- 
chandise. His reactions tell us 
whether or not we should hire him. 

Though “infallible” is a big word, 
we have to apply it to our salesman 
selection by this method. The men 
the Interaction Chronograph pre- 
dicted would sell Dickies matched 
garments successfully, have done just 
that. The men we hired who, by 
Chronograph measurements, lacked 
basic selling ability, are not with us 
any more. 

A Chapple-type interview requires 
two persons: the interviewer, and an 
observer who sits inconspicuously in 
a corner of the interviewer’s office. 
(Dr. Chapple trained our interviewer 
and our observer, both members of 
the Williamson-Dickie organization. ) 
When the applicant comes in the ob- 
server is not introduced, but appar- 
ently continues with work on his desk. 
Actually, he watches as well as listens 
closely to the conversation, and 
mechanically records, as we shall see, 
the timing of the “interaction” of in- 
terviewer and interviewee. 

Our interviewer still asks questions 
about the applicant’s education, gen- 
eral background, business or selling 
experience. But he follows a definite 
plan of procedure. First, by making 
himself a good audience the inter- 
viewer encourages the applicant to 
talk easily about his own experience; 
then, at specified points in the inter- 
view, he changes his behavior to sub- 
ject the applicant to situations he will 
meet in selling—situations, for in- 


Mat a on the staff of the Department of 


Industrial Research at the Harvard Business 
School and the Department of Anthropology at 
Harvard University. Now President of The 
E. D. Chapple Co., Inc., Noroton, Conn. 
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The Man and His Machine 


The Interaction Chronograph method of measuring adjustment in 
any type of human contact was developed by Dr. Eliot D. Chapple, 
anthropologist. 


After a long period of clinical and industrial experimentation, this 
new method was first used commercially in selecting sales personnel 
for department stores —a field in which no psychological test had 
been found satisfactory in predicting sales ability. The Chapple 
method records the when, what, how often and how long of conver- 
sational give-and-take, psychologically duplicating a sales contact, 
then compares the salesman’s “measurements” with a tested pattern 
for his particular selling job. This pattern is worked out by inter- 
viewing both outstanding and mediocre producers. 


In 1945 the Gilchrist Co., Boston, began to interview its regular 
salespeople by the Chapple method, checking results against inter- 
viewees’ sales figures. The firm found a striking correspondence 
(90%) between a high score in the interview and high sales. Gilchrist 
has been using this method for sales personnel selection and place- 
ment ever since, and has extended it to selection of executives in 
merchandising and operating areas. 


In 1947 the personnel directors of the Associated Merchandising 
Corp. carefully tested the new evaluation method on regular sales- 
people at Rike-Kumler’s, Dayton, and found that it worked. Later 
they tested it on applicants at the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, with Dr. 
Chapple’s Chronograph registering predictions of success and failure. 
As a result Hudson’s signed a contract with Dr. Chapple’s company 


for the Interaction Chronograph service. Shortly afterward, Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, another AMC store, installed the service 
for selection and placement of both salespeople and executives. 


For each firm using the service Dr. Chapple’s organization charts 
an employe-selecting interview for each type of job to be filled. Dif- 
ferent types of selling call for different abilities. “Too many people 
assume that if a man can sell anything, he can sell everything,” says 


Dr. Chapple. 


stance, in which the applicant is in- 
terrupted, does not get an immediate 
response, is given an opportunity to 
take the initiative, or the interviewer 
tries to take over the conversation 
and dominate it. 

In short, the interview provides a 
series of “interaction” stresses for the 
applicant such as those he will en- 
counter in sales contacts with our 
dealers. His reactions to those stresses 
tell us how he will get along out on 
the road with Dickies merchandise. 

The interviewer uses the same be- 
havioral pattern for every interview, 
instead of allowing his own person- 
ality—or his own reactions to the 
applicant’s personality—to influence 
the result. 

As the two men talk, the observer 
unobtrusively records ‘““measurements” 
by pressing two keys of a small in- 
strument on his desk. One key rep- 
resents the applicant; the other, the 
interviewer: The observer presses the 


key for the man speaking (or re- 
sponding) at the moment, and re- 
leases it when he stops. The instru- 
ment’s tape records the timing not 
only of voice, but of facial and ges- 
tural reactions to stresses and stimuli. 
It shows: Who dominated (out- 
talked) at which points of the inter- 
view ; how long the conversation con- 
tinued before the interviewee took 
the initiative; the interviewee’s lack 
of response when a question, comment 
or interruption threw him offbase. 

Our interviews show that ‘domi- 
nance’ (assuming control of the con- 
versation) is not a desirable reaction 
of the applicant at every point. If 
he insists on holding the floor when 
he should be listening, he may be the 
type of salesman who plows doggedly 
on through his merchandise presenta- 
tion when the Dickies dealer is trying 
to get him to answer a complaint—or 
is saying something which gives him 

(continued on page 84) 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS 


Kaiser Stirs His Stumps 


“You're too good a salesman to be wasting your time in an office. Get the hel! 
out of here and start selling.” Fred A. Kaiser, just elected president of Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Co. was a clerk with Ford Motor Co. when he received this advice 
from Norval A. Hawkins, a family friend and then Ford’s sales manager. Kaiser got. 
He's been selling nearly all the years since—with Field Body Corp., Denby Motor 
Truck, Hudson Motor, then district manager, sales manager and executive v-p of 
Detroit-Michigan Stove. Elected president of Detroit Sales Executives Club in 1948, 
he increased membership, in 18 months, from 92 (34 of whom were dues delinquent) 
to 700. Fred Kaiser also is executive v-p of the Institute of Cooking & Heating Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers. As president of D-M Stove, he says “we've got a hell of a 
lot of good selling to do.” He intends to back it up with stronger advertising and 
public relations—a three-pronged attack on the buyer’s market. 
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Sure Cure for Anaemia 


Paul C. Smith, president of Crowell-Collier Pub- 
lishing Co.—who has also assumed the title of 
editor-in-chief of 4d merican Magazine, Collier’s and 
Woman's Home Companion—has launched “a di- 
rect attack on whatever journalistic anaemia may 
remain in our magazines.’ Short (five-feet-six), 
direct-acting Paul Smith is convinced that “in 10 
vears Crowell-Collier will be the biggest, richest 
and most influential publishing house in America.” 
His first personal editorial expression with this com- 
pany was an editorial titled ““What Are We Afraid 
of ?” in Collier’s for last October 2. This empha- 
sized that, in a showdown with the Russians, ‘‘only 
fear’ can keep America from emerging on top. 
Western born, he started his education in the School 
of Hard Knocks when he was 14—was a coal 
miner, lumberjack and longshoreman. Then he en- 
tered investment banking. At 24 he was financial 
editor and at 26 executive editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. Later he became editor and pub- 
lisher of that newspaper. 
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It Pays to Advertise 


Howard J. Morgens has tollowed the advertis- 
ing route to his new post of executive vice-president 
ot Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati (in charge 
ot all U. S. operations except the Cellulose and 
Oil Mill divisions). After receiving his Master’s 
degree from the Harvard Business School in 1933, 
he joined P & G’s advertising department. Ad- 
vancing through advertising and promotion work, 
he became in 1946, manager of advertising (in 
charge of perhaps the biggest budget in all industry). 
Later he was made a vice-president and member 
of the board of directors of P & G. In addition 
to civic and other affairs, he manages to find time 
for his three youngsters, tor hunting birds and 
playing weekend golf, usually in the 80’s. Howard 
Morgens is president of Cincinnati’s Citizens De- 
velopment Committee and recently served as chair- 
man of the Advertising Council. 
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THE CUSTOM LOOK: Garage door, front door, and window box repeat the same motif. 


IT’S REALLY SIMPLE: Through Crawford’s customized 
design plan, this door takes on great individuality. It’s all 
achieved by using color and rosettes in alternating panels. 


THIS ONE’S PERSONALIZED: Think of all the wares that 
became more salable through monogramming! 
spotted the opportunity to combine initials with its door. 


Crawford 


Crawford Sidesteps Price Scrimmage; 
Adds Style to Garage Doors 


First dividend: A dramatic new sales and advertising appeal. 
Second dividend: Now the women are exerting buying influence. 


Garage doors with a different look 
are helping contractors and builders 
sell houses, and creating a demand 
among homeowners—and their wives 
—for the decorator touch outside as 
well as inside their homes. 

All because Crawford Door Co., 
Detroit, saw the need for custom- 
styling yesterday’s garage doors for 
today’s market, merchandising the 
idea, and beating cheap door compe- 
tition. 
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The company introduced its ‘‘cus- 
tomized design” four years ago at 
the National Home Builders Show in 
Chicago. Model door featured a 


An interview with 


DAVID C. CRAWFORD, 


Vice-President inCharge of Sales, 
Crawford Door Co. 


special picture frame molding, quite 
elaborately mitered. Colors were pearl 
gray, white and rose. 

“Since there was no other door 
like it at the show it easily ‘scooped’ 
the garage door section,” says David 
C. Crawford, vice-president in charge 
of sales. ‘““As we had hoped, we suc- 
ceeded perhaps for the first time in 
getting women to look at a garage 
door and form an opinion about it. 

“We had recognized long before 
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that while a garage door is used daily, 
is the largest piece of moving equip- 
ment in and about the average house, 
and is a great convenience, women 
just haven’t been interested in garage 
doors as such. We felt the introduc- 
tion of customized design might 
change this attitude. It has—spectac- 
ularly. For instance, an lowa woman 
back from a Florida vacation got in 
touch with a local dealer. ‘I saw a 
very handsome garage door while | 
was in Florida,’ she told him. ‘] made 
inquiries about it and was told that 
it was made by the Crawford Door 
Co. of Detroit. 1 want one of those 
doors.’ 

‘That dealer now sells Crawford 
doors. We realized this was brand 
impact.” 

The pace-setting program of ga- 
rage door beautifying is the company’s 
answer to cheap door competition. 
Says Crawford: ‘Ninety percent of 
all garage doors are sold to contrac- 
tors and builders. ‘These men are 
skilled buyers. They buy largely on 
price because the homeowner-con- 
sumer is not generally aware of ga- 
rage door brands. The one thing he 
knows he likes is the overhead type. 


“As a result, contractors with eyes 
on the purse put on cheaper doors. 
Competition for the contractors’ busi- 
ness gradually began to take the 
profit out of the product. Naturally, 
doors were cheapened more and more. 
With close to 50 door manufacturers 
fighting for this business, the game 
became worse than rugged.” 

Something had to be done, the 
company reasoned, to make the home- 
owner aware of quality and brand 
name. The question was how to do it. 

First Crawford tried advertising. 
It did not bring the desired attention. 
Crawford salesmen rang door bells, 
talked Crawford garage doors. ‘They 
made sales, but not a sufficient num- 
ber. The firm hunted for the reason. 
“Finally it dawned on us,” Craw- 
ford states, “that the reason must be 
that all garage doors looked like all 
other garage doors.” 

With that revelation came the cus- 
tomized design plan, supported by 
practical merchandising and national 
advertising in home magazines, busi- 
ness papers and in test spots on TV. 

Trend in recent years toward 
lighter and more colorful effects in 
home design has changed the approach 


How Crawford Salesmen Tell the Story: 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN? —A CUSTOMIZED DOOR? This sales kit provides 
a quick answer. It contains a metal pan which, with other items, is housed 
in a compact carrying case; four panel boards to provide eight colored back- 
grounds; six rosettes; sets of moldings painted to harmonize with certain 
rosettes and panels and to contrast with others. Photoprints show louvered 
effects which can’t be demonstrated. Thus the salesman can show the possi- 
bilities of “custom” design to architect, contractor, new home builder, or the 
owner of an old home being modernized. 
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to garage door design and created a 
market for individualized doors. — 

A frequent problem in supplying 
this market, Crawford found, was the 
prohibitive cost of specially designed 
and executed doors. Crawford solved 
it by creating a set of simple acces- 
sories which local dealers could apply 
to standard doors. Result: a custom 
door produced at a fraction of its 
former cost. 

Most popular and easily applied 
design accessories are rosettes. Orig- 
inally made of wood, they now come 
in stamped aluminum and are at- 
tached by a simple friction stud 
through a hole in the center. ‘They 
are anodized to prevent discoloration 
of the wood if they are left unpainted. 

Moldings are used to accentuate 
standard panel effects or produce un- 
usual panel effects on flat-surfaced 
doors. They range from simple ac- 
cents to shadow-box, picture-frame 
and louvered treatments and combi- 
nations of molding and rosette de- 
signs. 

Another design ‘‘assembly’’ comes 
in a metal pan, a part of the demon- 
stration sales kit (See photograph, 
this page) used by Crawford salesmen 
and sold to dealers at cost—$20. 

Crawford salesmen also use photo- 
graphs and color prints in their sales 
presentations; for example, to show 
finished louvered effects impractical 
to demonstrate and to illustrate the 
“new” and “old’’ custom doors. Yes- 
terday’s models often were made of 
a special wood, such as redwood, fin- 
ished with a clear protective coating 
of varnish or lacquer and paneled or 
planked in various ways. Doors of 
this type are still used in some appli- 
cations. 

Thus salesmen can demonstrate a 
wide range of colorful custom design 
possibilities to the prospect — archi- 
tect, contractor, new home builder, 
the owner modernizing his home, and 
the design-conscious homemaker. 

“When women look at one of 
these colorful doors,” Crawford says, 
“they are never indifferent. They dis- 
cuss the design and color styling. 
They form opinions at once, usually 
definite opinions, pro and con. From 
this point on they know that a garage 
door can have individuality; that it 
can do for the outside of the home 
some of the things interior decoration 
does for the inside. In some degree at 
least they are more conscious of 
Crawford doors and of custom design 
as a means of expressing individual 
ideas.” ; 

The architect, he points out, knows 
what can be done with garage doors. 
Customized design offers him an 
easier and thriftier way of doing it. 
To the builder customized design 
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offers definite sales assets. “The 
builder who puts up ‘row’ houses, 
he notes, “expends a lot of effort to 
make the houses look different. Be- 
cause the garage docr is often the 
biggest single area in the house tront- 
age, it is a basic factor in achieving 
this ‘different’ look for ‘row’ houses. 
Hence the value ot customized design 

especially when the builder custom- 
izes the front door and window shut- 
ters to match the garage door. 

“Not long speculative 
builder suddenly canceled an ordet 
for 200 doors at $62 each and or- 
dered doors costing $95 each: He had 
ustomer-tested the idea.” 

The Crawford company is cur- 
rently telling its story to consumers 
in Hlouse & Garden and Flouse 
Beautiful. Another publication on the 
schedule is Small Homes Guide, a 
semi-annual publication selling for $1 


ago one 


an issue. Earlier advertising appeared 
in The American Home, Tlousehold, 
Better Homes and Gardens and 
Town Journal (formerly Pathfinder). 
The consumer advertisements feature 
liberal use of color, a variety of de- 
sign suggestions. Example of heading: 
“How to Make Your Garage Door 
a Stunning Conversation Piece!” 

Business papers used for the cus- 
tomized door campaign — include 
{merican Builder, Tlouse and Home, 
Architectural Record, Progressive 
Architecture, and Business Week. In 
its business paper advertising, aimed 
primarily at the builder, Crawford 
slants its copy like this: ‘‘When sales 
are slow, your one big problem is to 
get the ‘shoppers’ to stop cruising 
around, look at your homes and 
listen to your salesmen. Sometimes 
that isn't too easy—if you haven't 
something unusual to make them stop, 
look and listen. 

“Crawford Customized Garage 
Doors give you something that is not 
just unusual but is dramatic, colorful, 
beautiful and can be seen right from 
the street. There are many different 
designs and color schemes. Each of 
your homes can have its own indi- 
vidual customized door, and remem- 
ber, the garage door is usually the 
largest single area in the entire front- 
age. When you change the looks of 
the garage door you change the looks 
of the house. 

“As you well know, women go for 
these striking custom effects. Can vou 
think of a better way to make the 
‘shoppers’ stop, look and listen!” 

The company occasionally issues 
an intormative folder, The Crawford 
Magician, highlighting instructions 
tor use of a variety of moldings, ro- 
settes and false louvers for panels, or 
within panels, tor color effects and 
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shadows. ‘To point out, emphasize and 
reiterate the fact that many garages 
today are part of the front of the 
house, facing the street, the folder 
says, “It all started when the garage 
door became the ‘front’ door.”’ 
Crawford's v-p believes in psycho- 
logical selling. For example, salesmen 
are given a “do” and “don’t” when 
calling on a prospect: Don’t say, ““Do 
you want our door?” Do show the 


six basic designs, and their 10 varia- 
tions, and say, ‘““Which of. these do 
you want?” 

States Crawtord: ““We are making 
the public /i#e our garage doors. We 
are pleasing home owners. Most of all 
we are convincing contractors and 
builders that handsome garage doors 
sell houses. Business is good. There 
are a million garages that need new 
doors. Why not ours?” The End 


entering the reception room. 


fancy crackers. 


his meats are being nibbled. 


“Free Loading" for Visitors 


By the time visitors or salesmen get out to the Visking Corpora- 
tion’s plant in Chicago’s far Southwest Industrial Clearing District, 
they're hungry. This condition is taken care of immediately upon 


The visitor is confronted with as tasty a smorgasbord, but in 
junior size, as is found in the Gripsholm or Kungshelm, and is in- 
vited to help himself, on the house. Each day the sausage casing 
manufacturer features snack-size chunks of its own customers’ prod- 
ucts—salami, bologna, liver sausage, etc.—set attractively on a table 
in the reception room along with crystal dishes of olives, pickles and 


On Monday, for example, the visitor may sample Scott Peterson 
cold cuts, and on Tuesday he may taste and test the wares of Mar- 
hoefer products, and so on through the week of unlimited free loading 
for business callers. Each day the table is set with the respective 
meat packer’s name displayed prominently on a card which also 
describes the types of sausages on the tray. 


Visking reports that the idea has become so popular that the display 
has to be replenished several times each day. This has been going on 
since the day 20 years ago when Erwin QO. Freund, Visking’s founder, 
developed the idea. Then, as now, the cold cuts were purchased in a 
retail grocery store. The packer favored for the day is unaware that 
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HOW ADVERTISING WORKS FOR YOU 


“How Advertising Works for You” is by the author of 
“Salesman on Safari” (SM, Sept. 1, 1953, page 27). For 
reprints and permission to reproduce, address Eldon Frye, 
Box 475, Del Mar, Cal. Prices: 8'2” x 11” (minimum order 
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COPYRIGHT 1954, ELDON FRYE, DEL MAR., CAL, 


10 copies each) 10c per copy, $90 per thousand. 11” x 14” 
framing prints only, 50c each, $40 per hundred. Permission 
to reprint granted to house organs only at 1c per copy of 
circulation, minimum $10. 


Self-Service Speeds Selling: 


The original Woolworth store, 
75 years ago, boasted two 
long open counters — one for 
5-cent and one for 10-cent 
wares. You dove in and you 
took your pick. ... Recently, 
Woolworth has gone in more 
strongly for self-service again. 
Many store departments fea- 
ture open displays and self- 
service, and more than 100 
stores now have check-out 
counters. New Store No. 589 
at Williston Park, Long 
Island, suggests the shape of 
things to come. ... 


2. You pick a dinner set from an open 
display — then pull the corresponding 
number out, wrapped... . 


1. You start with a shopping basket—even 
though some things you'll buy will be too 
big for it.... 


Woolworth Wants to See Your Wares 


and Prince Edward Island. 

The anniversary brochure adds: 
“Suppliers need someone to buy their 
products and distribute them to the 
ultimate consumers. Woolworth’s.. . 
exists only to perform those two func- 


Some 6,000 suppliers now do an annual $500 million volume 
in 40,000 products sold in 2,000 American retail stores. 
The price range for years has been many times ''5 and 10." 
Buying operations are centered in New York and Toronto. 


tions.” 


“Try Woolworth’s first.” 

The invitation to prospective sup- 
pliers is part of a 64-page brochure. 
“Woolworth’s First 75 Years: The 
Story of Everybody’s Store,” 500,000 
copies of which recently were dis- 
tributed. Throughout the life of this 
erstwhile ‘“five-and-dime” chain, 
Woolworth has waged an endless 
although perhaps too little publicized 
—campaign for new “sources.” 

On the 22nd and 23rd or “buying” 
floors of the tall Woolworth building 
in downtown Manhattan, the effects 
of it appear five days a week to 34 
buyers who now deal with 6,000 
suppliers of some 40,000 items—and 
are seeking more things, and better. 

These 34 men, under Vice-Presi- 
dent R. E. Williams, are directed 
on the respective floors by Buying 
Supervisors Arthur F. Weber and 
John W. Bricker. They buy for all 
1,879 stores in this country (includ- 
ing the eight in Cuba), operations of 
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which are guided by 11 district offices: 
in Albany, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Denver, Minneapolis, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. Buying for the 
174 stores in the 12th or Canadian 
district is handled primarily from 
Toronto. About 87% of F. W. 
Woolworth Company’s $713 million 
“domestic” sales volume is done in 
the United States. For stores of 
Woolworth companies in the British 
Isles and Germany, buying is handled 
overseas, 

Woolworth stores are in every 
state. There are from 225 to 100 
each in such populous areas as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Cali- 
fornia, and at the other extreme eight 
in Idaho, six in Wyoming, five in 
Utah, four in Delaware and two in 
Nevada. The familiar red-and-gold 
store fronts also dot all the Canadian 
provinces, from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick to British Columbia 


It does not manufacture. “By 
selling a wide range of products 
through widely situated stores, [it] 
offers the supplier a more effective 
link with the consumer than he could 
possibly hope to develop by building 
his own distribution system.” 

In other words, a manufacturer 
can let Woolworth take the “‘distribu- 
tion problem” off his hands. Advan- 
tages to him: Woolworth pays cash 
and “buys in large quantities. This 
lowers his sales costs and assures him 
a pay-out on his investments in raw 
materials and machinery.” Although 
Woolworth does not finance him, the 
supplier may go to a bank and borrow 
60 or 70% of his needs on the 
strength of its order. 

About two-thirds of Woclworth’s 
$500 million or more annual pur- 
chases is in lines which are not adver- 
tised by their producers. 

The company emphasizes “harmon- 
ious relations with suppliers over the: 
years.”” Some of these relations were 
started by Frank Winfield Woolworth 
seven decades ago. (He opened the 
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3. Woolworth had special racks built 
to dispiay such things as candles, 
lamps and various objets d’art.... 


first successful “‘5-cent’’ store in Lan- 
caster, Pa., June 21, 1879, after a 
similar venture in Utica, N. Y., had 
just failed.) The importer who first 
sold Frank Woolworth -tinseled 
Christmas tree ornaments and manu- 
facturers who supplied his first items 
of pottery and glass are still doing 
business with the folks in the tall 
tower at 233 Broadway. Some whose 
orders have been repeated, and ex- 
panded, for more than a half-century 
are makers of leather goods, toys and 
jewelry. 

Woolworth shows that many sup- 
pliers “have opened regional ware- 
houses to serve Woolworth’s along 
with other customers. Some have 
built manufacturing plants in out- 
lying areas strategically located with 
regard to Woolworth _facilities.’’ 
(Woolworth’s own big warehouses 
are in Chicago, New York, San Fran- 
cisco and Toronto.) 

The knowledge of changing wants 
and needs of many millions of cus- 
tomers, developed through 1,966 
points of contact, is “available to the 
potential supplier as well. . . . Anyone 
with a new product”—whatever his 
production or sales experience, or lack 
of it—gets a welcome. This in fact 
extends to “the owner of manufac- 
turing equipment adaptable to con- 
sumer articles, who is seeking a new 
line to turn out.” 

The buyers try to anticipate con- 
sumer demands. They help to “de- 
velop new items and work far ahead 
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4, When you've picked your pattern of 
yard goods, you measure it on the side 


and cut it off yourself. ... 


5. You select luggage, chairs, 
power tools, Java temple birds — 


or a wading pool.... 


6. And then you check out. (The store delivers free purchases of $5 or more.) 


with manufacturers who — supply 
them.” When sales tests “indicate 
that the new product is a success, it 
is listed as ‘available’ to all Wool- 
worth stores. Thus a manufacturer 
may gain national distribution almost 
overnight.” 

Companies who would sell Wool- 
worth, one executive explains, ‘‘don’t 
ven have to come to New York. 
They can write us and send samples. 
But most of them have representa- 
tives call on us. It’s wise to find out 
ahead of time whether the buyer of 
that particular group of products is 
going to be here. Our buyers travel 
quite a lot, looking for new sources.” 


In New York they see salesmen all 
day, five days a week. Receptionists 
on each buying floor know the lines 


handled by each buyer. Usually, 
salesmen don’t spend much time cool- 
ing their heels outside. 

The number of stores used for test- 
ing may range from more than 50 to 
two. The latter test, in Store No. 
555, Hackensack, N. J., and No. 783, 
Hempstead, N. Y., is veing run on 
groceries. Both stores feature Francis 
H. Leggett Company’s Premier line 
of foods. 

Although Woolworth’s has tried 
out “grocery departments” in differ- 
ent areas several. times, it hasn’t yet 
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gone in for them “seriously,” SM was 
told. Super markets have added “va- 
riety store’ lines, but Woolworth’s, 
for one, has been slow to retaliate. 

On the other hand, this big chain 
is an important buyer and seller of 
edibles. A thousand Woolworth 
stores have food or beverage counters 
or bake shops—and many larger 
stores, all three. In a single year the 
company buys 11.5 million pounds of 
meat and poultry, 15 million pounds 
of potatoes, five million of flour and 
a million of butter, three million 
pounds of eggs (fresh and frozen), 
2.5 million gallons of ice cream, and 
$4 million of fresh milk. 

Each Woolworth store has 20 ba- 
sic departments — although a larger 
store may have four times as many 
items as a small one. Buying opera- 
tions in New York are divided along 
these 20 department lines. 

(All the buyers started in stores. 
Each became a store manager, super- 
intendent of stores and district office 
staff member, before moving to the 
executive office as a specialist in his 
buying area.) 


Wider Range of Wares 


Both in products and prices Wool- 
worth’s range continues to broaden. 
The company has not been a “five- 
and-dime” chain for 24 years. Nearly 
all individual items still sell for less 
than $2. But “price limit” is deter- 
mined mainly by demand, turnover 
and gradual expansion of self-service. 
Some recent higher-price “experi- 
ments’ have been in a $14.95 veloci- 
pede and $29.95 record-plaver. 

Among the 20 sections, the largest- 
volume is done in confectionery, sta- 
tionery, notions, toys, toilet articles, 
hardware and wire goods, and soft 
drinks and lunch. These and the 
others, however, all stress the devel- 
opment of F. W. Woolworth Co. as 
a chain of “department stores.” 

Comparison of products and lines 
carried in the 20 departments today 
with 1938 reveals: The number of 
types of “confectionery” has expanded 
from four to a dozen. “Baked goods” 
(which now include fruit cakes, olive 
oil, nuts in shell, candied fruits ; 
canned fish!) have risen from five 
to 14. “Hosiery” has added various 
types of shoes and slippers. “Mil- 
linery” embraces neckwear, gloves, 
handkerchiefs. 

“Window Accessories, Drapery 
and Upholstery Materials” have be- 
come a new department—replacing 
“Towels,” which has been merged 
with “Dry Goods.” (The last group 
employs five buyers.) “Art Goods” 


and “Jewelry” appear little changed. 
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Under “Stationery,” .however, now 
are sold such things as phonograph 
and camera supplies. “Notions” still 
runs the gamut from belts and bill- 
folds to scissors and shoulder pads. 
(Missing from “Novelties” is Chi- 
nese imports. Japanese imports re- 
cently have been reinstated.) 

The present “Housewares” depart- 
ment is a merger of the former ‘Tin, 
Iron and Enamelware” and “Glass- 
ware,” plus a lot of new plastic items. 
The do-it-yourself trend is recog- 
nized, in the long listing under 
“Toys,” with “tool sets of all kinds.” 
Elsewhere, Woolworth offers power 
tools. 

Other present departments—each 
with scores of types of products—are 
“Household Sundries,” “Hardware 
and Wire Goods” (the latter includ- 
ing auto supplies and small electric 
appliances) and ‘‘Toiletries.” 

And because the big chain con- 
tinues to grow bigger, and existing 
stores must be kept efficient and mod- 
ern, two buying departments are kept 
busy with store supplies and = store 


SM on Microfilm 


All issues of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, starting with the 
Jan. 1, 1953, edition, now are 
available on microfilm. 


Librarians and other interest- 
ed subscribers can contact Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 813 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich., for 
price information and copies. 


fixtures. Their “items” extend from 
mannequins and shelving to air-condi- 
tioning systems and escalators. 

For suppliers Woolworth today 
represents a $500-million-a-year mar- 
ket. The present company was formed 
in 1912 as a merger of six five-and- 
dime chains. In their combined assets 
of $30.7 million, they reckoned $15.4 
million for “good will.” This figure 
may seem high, but even then millions 
of customers of their 596 stores 
seemed pretty sold on the things they 
had to offer. On combined sales of 
$52.6 million, they showed net profit 
of $5 million. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. has paid 
dividends every year since. Even be- 
fore the merger, in fact, Frank Wool- 
worth had profited enough from the 


nickels and dimes in his own chain of 
319 stores to build and personally 
to own the Woolworth building. The 
present company has been a tenant 
there since 1913. 

Its sales rose to $100 million in 
1918, $300 million in 1929 and $500 
million in 1946, 

Only about one-third of the pres- 
ent $713 million volume is in nation- 
ally-advertised lines. The largest 
group of such lines is toiletries. Wool- 
worth went a half-century without 
doing any space or time advertising. 
Since then it has been spasmodic, and 
today is largely on a 50-50 coopera- 
tive basis with suppliers. 

Still the company boasts of ‘‘the 
famous [private] lines developed by 
Woolworth’s buyers: For the stu- 
dent, University; for business, Her- 
ald Square; for correct social usage, 
Fifth Avenue; for him, Blue Banner 
tools and Westchester hose; for her, 
Woolco notions and Primrose super- 
fine nylons; for him and _ her, 
Lord Madison and Lady Madison 
wallets ...” 


Buying Better Values 


Woolworth buyers claim that these 
stores sell products, identical with 
those nationally advertised, at much 
lower prices. Buyers showed SM 
jewelry, leather goods and other 
items at prices half to two-thirds less 
than they would command at other 
stores under heavily-promoted labels. 
Handbags which would get a $7.50 
ticket in many department or spe- 
cialty stores, can be had in the em- 
poria under the red-and-gold signs 
for $1.69. Your reporter saw a 98- 
cent belt for which he had recently 
paid $2.50 elsewhere . .. In 15 vears 
Woolworth’s leather goods volume 
has soared 500%. 

Lower prices, it was explained, 
derive from policies of mass buying 
and fast selling. The stores make 
deliveries, but “credit” is confined to 
a “layaway plan.” 

In the last year Woolworth intro- 
duced self-service. Its stores were 
not covered in a recent six-month sur- 
vey of variety stores by National Cash 
Register Co. But Woolworth is duly 
conscious of the NCR findings, which 
show that, after introducing check- 
out systems, the average store in- 
creased annual sales rate 28%-—with- 
out increase in expenses. 

Today, more than 100 Woolworth 
stores are self-service. Their number. 
expands steadily. The “faster flow” 
created is expected to stimulate both 
sales and profits, and to make “every- 
body’s store” an even bigger market 
for more suppliers. The End 
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How many Sales Managers are in trouble 


because they won't listen to the Real Boss? 


Your prospects and customers are the Real Boss you and everyone else in your 
company are working for. They will buy what you have to sell, IF, and only 
if they understand its value to them. 


The Real Boss speaks softly but wields a big stick. If you listen to him and 
fit your sales approach to what he needs, you get his orders. If you don't 
listen to him, competition gets his orders. 


The highest cost in all selling and advertising is the cost of guessing what a 
prospect needs to know before he'll buy. Part of that is guessing what he now 
knows about your product...or thinks he knows. 


Reduce the guesswork and you cut the waste. 


How much money is your company pouring into advertising in its various forms 
(publication, direct mail, booklets, catalogs, manuals, presentations) without 
first finding out what's important to your Real Boss? 


Your most effective and least costly selling effort, be it 
personal or printed, is that which presents your product in 
terms of some need your prospect has; some problem he has to 
solve, some job b he wants to do better, faster, easier, at 
lower cost. 


The basis of such selling is knowing, for sure, who the prospect really is, 
what he does that makes him important to you, and wi what he thinks about products 
or services like yours. 


Usually a few dollars spent for exploring the Real Boss's views - for depth 
interviewing of customers and prospects by men who know how to find out what 
they're doing and planning, and WHY - will cut a lot of guesswork out of your 
sales and advertising approach and methods. 


That's the basis of "Ditch-Digging" Advertising*: 
knowing - before you say it - what to say, where 
to say it, and when. 


Sincerely yours, 


ha heboaghm egg 


MARKET RESEARCH - SALES PROMOTION + ADVERTISING 


#REG.U S PAT. OFF. 


‘*Experienced in the reduction of guess work in advertising and selling.’’ 
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Having a 
Birthday ? 
Build 

a Promotion 
Around It! 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY* 


Anniversaries are opportunities to 


project corporate 


personalities. 


Here are 12 simple rules for creat- 
ing programs to capitalize on them. 


1. Be an early bird. A bang-up an- 
niversary campaign requires careful 
planning. Start that planning at least 
a year in advance. You need time 
to do special research on your com- 
pany’s early history . .. to create 
special promotional ideas and ma- 
terials to dramatize your theme. 

2. Make a blueprint. It will be 
helpful in a thousand ways. It will 
show you how to stagger events you 
will stage, help you build to a climax. 

3. Send out an SOS. Call on ex- 
perts and specialists. Draw on your 
local libraries, your historical socie- 
ties, the files of your local news- 
papers, your trade association. You 
are likely to strike rich veins of pro- 
motional ore. 

4. Look for logical teammates. 
Who else is celebrating a birthday ? 
Joint promotions have multiplied at- 
tention value. Example: Companies 
making phonographs, light bulbs and 
movies tied into the 75th anniversary 
observances of Edison's inventions. 


*Miss Kelley is author of “Business 
Founding Dates Directory,” published by 
Morgan & Morgan, Scarsdale, N.Y. Price 
$10. 
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“BACKWARD, TURN BACKWARD, O TIME... 


.” Historic cos- 


tumes, many old props lent a high-button-shoes and gaslight at- 
mosphere to the press party sponsored by Royal Typewriter Co. 
(now Royal McBee Corp. since its recent merger with The McBee 
Co.) to celebrate its 50th anniversary. In the photograph: Fortune 
P. Ryan, president of the company, points out a feature of the 
newest Royal as Gwenn Rosenfeld, dressed as a Gibson girl, 
demonstrates a Mauve Decade model. 


5. Plan recognition for long-term 
associates . . . employes, old custo- 
mers, suppliers. Harley-Davidson 
Motor Company’s 50th anniversary 
celebration included a dinner and pre- 
sentation of scroll to Klau-Van Pie- 
terson-Dunlap,: Inc., Milwaukee, to 
mark 45 years of association with that 
advertising agency. Macy’s New York 
built an 80th anniversary window dis- 
play around a “Blue Book’ list of 
suppliers grouped by bracketed years 
of association. 

6. Get everybody into the act. 
Employes: Give them badges to wear, 
hold open house, use posters and 
house publications to. tell them about 
the firm’s history. Residents in your 
factory communities: Use special an- 
niversary messages in local advertis- 
ing media. Run guided tours of the 
plant. Arrange exhibits in suitable 
locations. Your industry: Dramatize 
your anniversary during conventions 
and in trade show exhibits. Let the 
anniversary theme show up in your 
business paper advertising. 

7. Find a way to make your anni- 
versary newsworthy. Can you time 
the introduction of a new product to 
the weeks of your anniversary cele- 


bration? Inaugurate a new kind of 
service? Announce an expansion pro- 
gram? Sponsor a contest? That’s the 
way to get headlines. 

8. Exploit picture _ possibilities. 
“Yesterday and today” photographs 
(See Ivory Soap examples on opposite 
page.) often have rich values. The’ 
“First Hundred Years” book of 
Whitman & Barnes, issued in 1949, 
contains striking illustrations of many 
kinds of early tools, in contrast to the 
firm’s present-day products. General 
Foods’ “Family Album” shows old 
packages, advertisements, trucks for 
such products as Walter Baker 
cocoa, Jell-O, Minute Tapioca. 

9. Spread the anniversary idea 
around. Get a special “Seal.” Make 
special runs of packages, labels, 
stickers, stationery, billheads. If you 
use metered mail, you can get a spe- 
cial anniversary meter stamp.: Get 
mention of your anniversary into your 
consumer and business paper adver- 
tising, into your point-of-purchase 
materials, on the sides of your trucks. 
Design a special anniversary cover for 
your catalog. Such co-ordinated activ- 
ities build up the cumulative impact 
of vour anniversary campaign. 
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THEN AND NOW: Find a way to capture the contrasts 
created by the march of time, and you have sure-fire 
anniversary photographs. See how Ivory Soap does it for 
its present 75th anniversary celebration. Left: The first 
Ivory baby to be photographed, Mrs. Marjorie P. Munn, 


Ideas from Some Recent 
Anniversary Campaigns 


Birthday Cake: American Lead Pen- 
cil Co. celebrated the 50th anniver- 
sary of its Venus Trademark with a 
cake cutting staged beside a life-size 
replica of the famous Venus de Milo 
statue. Willard Storage Battery Co. 
celebrated a Golden Anniversary with 
a bottle of champagne stashed away 
in its cake. 

Press Party: Royal Typewriter Co., 
Inc. (recently merged with The Mc- 
Bee Co. and known as Royal McBee 
Corp.), commemorating its 50th an- 
niversary this year, held a press party 
at which early-day Roval typewriters 
were demonstrated by models dressed 
in costumes of 50 years ago. (See 
photograph on opposite page.) <A 
speed expert typed to music. Children 
demonstrated portables. A woman 
demonstrated the Arabic keyboard. 

Big Show: The Carnegie Hall con- 
cert celebrating Steinway & Sons’ 
Centennial, with 35 famous pianists 
as performers. 

Flowers: Master Matrix Service 
Co., Inc., New York City, sent or- 
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chids to customers on the firm’s 14th 
birthday. 

"Occasion" Jewelry: To celebrate 
the 75th anniversary of the phono- 
graph, Webster-Chicago Corp. gave 
diamond studded pins to 350 distri- 
butors. 

Stock Certificates: As part of its 
diamond jubilee celebration, General 
Electric Co. gave five shares of the 
company’s stock to each of the 180 
babies born to employes on the corpo- 
ration’s birthday. 

Perfect Medium: Marking its 10th 
anniversary, Capital Records, Inc., 
reported to stockholders via a com- 
pany product: a 7-inch 45 LP disc 
called “A Decade of Growth,” with 
13 minutes of historical narrative and 
excerpts from best-selling records. 

Nostalgia: National Newark & 
Essex Banking Co., Newark, N. J., 
celebrates its 150th anniversary with 
a reproduction of an old Newark 
street, complete with old store, apoth- 
ecary shop, tavern, etc. H. J. Heinz, 
on the 50th anniversary of its move 
to Pittsburgh, presented the old 
Heinz home to Greenfield Village 
(the Ford Museum), Dearborn, 
Mich. The End 


shows her daughter, Leslie Ann, the original picture of 
herself as an Ivory baby taken in 1931. 
newest and youngest model for Ivory advertising poses 
among old cakes of Ivory beside the first Ivory baby, a 
cardboard cutout which stood on store counters in 1887, 


(Right) The 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK gained 
heightened attention value for a new 
coffeemaker by calling it the “Golden 
Jubilee Coffeematic.” Here’s the cover 
of the 8-page “tag” which serves as a 
silent salesman instruction booklet. 


Why Country Gentleman 


Building a better magazine for its millions 
everyone who sells to the 


OUNTRY GENTLEMAN has built its century-old reputa- 
tion by meeting—and often leading—each advance 
in agriculture. 


By helping generations to farm better and live better, 
Country Gentleman became an old and honored name. 


Now Country Gentleman is changing to a name more 
indicative of its contents— Better Farming. It is part of a 
postwar program to keep the magazine geared to its edi- 
torial philosophy, Better Farming for Better Living. 


As with all steps in this program, the name change is 
being made through an orderly plan designed for the best 
interests of the magazine’s 2,600,000 families, and the 
advertisers and dealers who serve them. 


Watch how America’s most influential farm magazine 
continues its power as the greatest selling force in Rural 
America—through its new program in a new era of agri- 
culture! 


* NEXT MONTH you will see a marked 
change in the cover 
of this magazine. The slogan, “magazine for BETTER 
FARMING,” which we have used for years at the top of 
this Contents page, will then also appear in bold letters 
with COUNTRY GENTLEMAN on the front cover: It will be 
given prominence because we, the editors, and you, the 
readers, today agree that the desirable and profitable 
goal for both of us is BETTER FARMING. Starting in 
September, therefore, our old friend, COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN, begins a gradual change that by the end of this 
year will result in the official and actual name of this 
magazine becoming BETTER FARMING. Meanwhile our 
family “magazine within the magazine,” Country Liv- 
ing, also will change its name to Better Farm Living. 


August 


issue will tell readers that by the end of 
the year the name of their magazine will 
change to Better Farming, and that a new 
cover design is coming with the Septem- 
ber issue. 
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is changing its name to Better Farming 


of readers—a better advertising medium for 


40-billion-dollar farm market 


Country Gentleman 


THE MAGAZINE FOR BETTER FARMING 


THIS IS 
WHERE WE 
SELL 'EM 


WE'LL SELL 
BOTH 
MEN AND 
WOMEN 


WE'LL 
SELL ’EM 
ON LOOKING 
INSIDE 


September 


cover will carry a logotype with subtitle, 
“The Magazine for Better Farming.”’ 
This will be continued for four issues. The 
Country Living section {will be retitled 
Better Farm Living. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN THE MAGAZINE FOR 


Better Farmin 


THIS IS 
WHERE WE 
SELL‘*EM 


WE'LL SELL 
BOTH 
MEN AND 
WOMEN 


WE'LL 
SELL ‘EM 


ON LOOKING Eg 


INSIDE 


January 


cover will feature new name, Better Farm- 
ing, under a line retaining a link with 
former name, Country Gentleman. Readers 
will see that the “‘new face’’ reflects con- 
tents and goal they share with editors. 


Country Gentleman 


A Curtis publication * Circulation now more than 2,600,000 The magazine for Better Farming 
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Read, Learn, 
Remember 


Bristol sells only one idea 
in this mailer, one of a series. 


WHAT IS 
A 
SOCKET SCREW? 


All of you are familiar with the common socket wrench and cap-sctews such 


as are used in your automobile. The wrench fits around the OUTSIDE hex-head of 


the screw. BRISTOL does NOT make this type of screw 


A socket screw is just the opposite. The 


key or wrench fits inside of a hex-shaped cup 


in the screw’'s head. The screw is tightened or 


loosened by an 


wrenching.” Bristol] makes millions of this type 


of screw every year 


operation called “internal 


THIS IS A SOCKET SCREW 


You can get your share of this nice business simply by asking for Bristol Hex 


Socket Screw orders while making your regular calls. 


Cordially, 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


\harn. 


Mill Suppl vision 


Train Distributors by Mail Quizzes ? 


Which firms successfully teach product knowledge and 
salesmanship through correspondence courses? Will these 
six suggestions for sales training material work for you? 


BY LOUIS H. BRENDEL 


Merchandising Director, James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


Although most manufacturers reg- 
ularly utilize the mails to “contact’’ 
their customers, prospects and distrib- 
utors, only a few use this methed of 
communication as an adjunct to thei: 
efforts in educating distributor sales- 
men. They overlook this effective 
media although they are aware that 
sales success depends on a manufac- 
turer’s ability to train and educate 
distributor salesmen to sell his line. 

Certain trade associations have been 
more aggressive in their use of courses 
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to educate distributor personnel than 
have individual manufacturers them- 
selves. For example: The Joint Prod- 
uct Information Bulletin Committee 


of the National Industrial Distribu- 


tors’ Association and the Southern 
Industrial Distributors’ Association 
has created an outstanding series of 
product information bulletins for its 
members. Paul D. Rickman, chair- 
man of this Joint Committee, points 
out “that product knowledge not only 
eliminates uncertainty, but it also 


helps materially to create enthusiasm. 
Once the product features are under- 
stood, the inside or outside salesman 
believes in that product and his conti- 
dence results in more sales.” 

These organizations are aware that 
approximately 70% of the distribu- 
tors’ operating expense dollar is going 
for wages. And that one sure way to 
lower this is to attract a higher type 
of employe by providing a planned 
training program which will also in- 
crease the efficiency of older em- 
ployes. This ambitious committee has 
created basic information booklets on 
20 popular products ranging from 
abrasives to welding equipment. 

An outstanding example of this de- 
sire to learn may be seen in the 10,000 
General Electric Appliance dealer 
salesmen who paid $17.50 each for a 
21-week study course which it had 
taken the LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sity two years to prepare. 
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5 Detroit 
6 Boston 
7 San Francis 
8 pittsburgh 
9 Clevelan 
10 St. Lou's 
12 Atlanta 
\3 New Hover 
\4 Baltimore 
15 Providence 
P kee 
16 Milwav 
17, Minn.-St- Poul 
“18 Woshingtor 
19 Cincinnat! 
-4ington 


th 


in television potential 


March, 1954 data from Television Magazine ranks 
American markets according to population in the coverage 
area of the most powerful television station in each market. 


Charlotte stands IIth in line, outranking such markets 
as Baltimore, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City, 
Washington and Atlanta. 


Only Charlotte and Atlanta among southern cities 


moke the first 20, and Charlotte’s rank is a move upward 
from 12th in 1953. 


The signs of Charlotte are signs of a market far more 
important than city size indicates. Ranking only 72nd 
in the nation in city size, Charlotte is 55th in 1953 
construction, 36th in wholesale sales and 4th in 
emplaned air passengers per capita. 


Equally outstanding are Charlotte's great area stations, 
50,000 watt WBT and top power WBTV, 100,000 watts on 
Channel 3, deserving the first appropriations of any 
advertiser doing business in the Carolinas. 


Coucnage te Match the Market 


Represented Nationally by CBS Radio and Television Spot Sales 


CHARTOTTE, WN. C. 


The Radio-TV Services 
of the Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company 
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Mail 

order ads 
boost 
retail sales 


Can mail order ads boost over-the- 
counter sales? They did for Physicians 
and Surgeons Soap. 


Physicians and Surgeons Soap has 
been sold for 65 years. It isn’t cheap, 
costs 21¢ a cake. 


“We ran our first 60-line ad in The 
New York Times Magazine on August 
2 as a copy test,” explains Leonard 
M. Sive, president of Leonard M. 
Sive Associates, Cincinnati advertis- 
ing agency. 


“As mail order advertising, it didn’t 
pay out. That didn’t surprise us. We 
scarcely expected a soap unfamiliar to 
most readers to sell in half-dozens and 
dozens. 


“But we were bowled over to receive 
75 orders for a total of 54 dozens. A 
second ad produced sales of 60 dozens, 
a third for 63% dozens. 


“We considered this a successful test 
and ended it,” Mr. Sive says. “If that 
many people bought dozens or half- 
dozens by mail, our appeal should 
certainly sell single bars at retail.” 


He was right. As The New York Times 
ads ran, retail sales in New York 
picked up steadily . and with no 
other promotion of any kind. 


One retailer’s order went from 10 to 20 
gross. Another jumped his average 
order 100%, a third from 23 to 55 
gross. Others went up 10 to 33%. In 
every case the increase came in the 
last half of the year when the ads ran 
in The New York Times... ads that 
didn’t mention the product was avail- 
able at retail. 


Pretty solid evidence, isn’t it, that 
The New York Times will make sales 
for you? Get all the facts, now, about 
The New York Times, for 35 years 
first in advertising in the world’s first 
market. 


The New Pork Times 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, MIAMI, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO 
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Retail store sales personnel have 
recently been taught to sell hats bet- 
ter by means of a correspondence 
course sent out by the Frank H. Lee 
Co., Danbury, Conn. 

All courses may be divided into 
two basic classifications: 

1. Those where the salesmen cor- 
respond back and forth with the man- 
ufacturer (such as sending in an- 
swers to questions and problems for 
correction or grading). 

2. The more common type in 
which a manufacturer sends out a 
series of “lessons” and no answers or 
replies are involved. 


Proof Training Pays 


Just how effective are correspon- 
dence courses in educating distributor 
salesmen to the point where they sell 
more merchandise? A manufacturer 
of pressure gauges sent out a series of 
12 weekly postcards which, in primer- 
style, outlined what gauges are for, 
how they work, how to-recommend 
them, who buys them and how to sell 
them. Result: After the course, men 
were regularly selling 15% more of 
this product than before. One elec- 
trical manufacturer conducted an edu- 
cational program using as one of his 
mainstays a series of 10 giant postcard 
“lessons.” This correspondence course 
cannot be credited with being wholly 
responsible for the increase in sales, 
but it played an important role in 
removing fear of this manufacturer’s 
busways previously held by distribu- 
tor salesmen; within a period of eight 
months these salesmen were getting 
three times as many orders as before 
the educational program started. 

The Power Transmission Council, 
Inc., has pioneered in the preparation 
of training courses for distributor 
salesmen. Here’s what E. R. Rath, 
vice-president, says about the Coun- 
cil’s training book, ‘Principles of Me- 
chanical Power Transmission” : 


“Various chapters contained in our book 
were originally written as texts for dis- 
cussion of various phases of mechanical 
power transmission equipment at our 
P.T.C. Chapter and club meetings. These 
meetings are attended by salesmen of 
power transmission equipment. When we 
were using these lessons, we selected a 
salesman interested in the particular sub- 
ject being discussed and had him put on 
the session for his own group. Later, we 
hired college professors to serve as lec- 
turers They seemed to think the mate- 
rial contained in some of our sessions 
was worth-while and the result was we 
started to send our material to schools. 
Later, we combined the whole mass into 
one book which, at the present time, is 
being used in several of the large uni- 
versities and as a guide for apprentices 
in some of the larger companies.” 


A Connecticut socket screw maker 


found his correspondence course (12 
cards) so effective and popular with 
his distributors that, by popular re- 
quest, he is currently preparing a sec- 
ond or “post graduate’’ course. 

L. P. Russon, sales manager of the 
Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indian- 
apolis, had this to say: 

“You are touching on one of the most 
vital things necessary to promote the sale 
of any manufacturer’s product and yet, 
with the millions of dollars being spent 
by manufacturers for publicity of various 
kinds, it is apparent that they have over- 
looked one of the fundamentals so neces- 
sary in sales work it is necessary 
for us, within our own organization, to 
dig out most of the educational material 
we use and with the number of lines we 
have to sell, the job we do is often an 
inadequate one.” 


Both manufacturers and distribu- 
tors appreciate the vaiue of sales 
meetings conducted by manufacturer 
representatives, and also calls made 
jointly by distributor salesmen and 
these representatives. The only diff- 
culty is that the representatives can- 
not get around often enough to do 
this for each individual distributor. 
Meanwhile, other manufacturer rep- 
resentatives are there, wooing distrib- 
utor men into selling their lines; as 
a result, other lines tend to be for- 
gotten. Correspondence courses not 
only inform distributor personnel 
about how to sell a product, but these 
periodic “‘lessons’’ serve as a gentle 
reminder tg ask for orders, although 
the manufacturer representative may 
not have been around for some time. 

The reason more manufacturers 
don’t use correspondence courses is 
that they don’t know what to say. 
The fact that distributor men believe 
that one out of three sales meetings 
is only “fair” indicates that manufac- 
turer representatives don’t all know 
what to say either. But you can learn 
what to say at sales meetings by ask- 
ing distributors and their salesmen. 
Surveys have pointed out that they 
want to know: 


1. Description of product and uses. 


2. Comparison with competitive 
products and arguments against. 


3. Charts or models to illustrate 
sales points. 


4. Explanation of market and how 
to tie into it. 


5. Tips on how to demonstrate and 
sell. 


If you can furnish this information 
in a palatable series of mail lessons, 
it will help to remove fear and enable 
distributor men to sell your products 
with confidence. 

Before you start preparing your 
course, it’s a good idea to sit in on a 
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few meetings held by your best rep- 
resentatives and also to ask distribu- 
tors and their men “what they would 
like to have you tell them in a cor- 
respondence course.” 

After you've roughed out a few 
“lessons,” take them out and check 
them with several distributors and 
their men to see whether or not you 
“are on the beam.” This may save 
you time and money and improve the 
chances of success for your course. 

A Virginia distributor praises a 
correspondence course of a manufac- 
turer of gears whose broad line cov- 
ered 4,000 items. He said: “One of 
its biggest advantages was the knowl- 
edge our inside telephone personnel 
and correspondents learned of these 
products. Generally, an outside sales- 
man has many more opportunities to 
learn about our products than the in- 
side personnel, so this course was par- 
ticularly appropriate.” 

Henry Disston & Sons sent thei: 
specialty distributors a weekly mail- 
ing of blotters carrying specification 
information and sales guidance in 
small doses. Blotters were used as the 
medium because the program was de 
signed for internal distributor help, 
and it was hoped the utility feature 
would insure against the “lessons”’ 
being tossed away. 


Must Sell Training 


It is hardly possible that a manu- 
facturer will encounter a distributor 
who is adverse to a correspondence 
course created to help the latter’s 
salesmen sell more of the former’s 
products. But “not being against” the 
course is not enough. The manufac- 
turer wants the distributor to support 
the idea of the course and its objec- 
tives. To insure achieving this, it is 
wise to write each distributor’s sales 
manager (or head man) and explain 
what the correspondence course is in- 
tended to accomplish, when it is 
planned to hold it, how many “les- 
sons” are to be sent out and at what 
intervals. Include a sample lesson and 
solicit the distributor’s support. 

Executives, experienced in the use 
of correspondence courses, prefer to 
mail them to distributor salesmen’s 
homes because they believe the sales- 
men have time to read them there. 
A Connecticut distributor suggests 
that correspondence courses feature 
prizes or other inducements to pro- 
mote interest through competition. 

It should be pointed out that some 
distributors prefer to have material 
of this nature sent to the office and to 
distribute it there. This enables the 
distributor to control better what his 
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WINS COUNTER SPACE 


Increases 
Unit Sales to 
Dealers 


Another 
case history 
of successful 

“packaging 
by National” 


me po 


an 


To encourage dealers to give 
prominent display to company’s line of 
“Princess” leather wallets, G. R. Godfrey 
Company, Gardner, Mass., required 
an impressive counter display which could 
be manufactured cheaply enough to 
distribute free with a minimum order. 


National Folding Box designed and 
produced this neutral-gray counter 
merchandiser. Display of six colorful 
wallets commands customer attention 
and examination. 


Rich but quiet tray is a shrewdly 
impressive background for the attractive 
merchandise. Well received by 
merchants, it has enabled manufacturers 
to step-up minimum order to three 
dozen wallets with display included free. 


National experience can help make 
your displays and packages 
comparably effective. Ask to see case 
histories in many industries. 


National 


FOLDING BOX COMPANY, INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC, 


GALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 17. N.Y.; NEW HAVEN, CONN; BOGOTA. NJ PALMER, MASS.: 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. VERSAILLES, CONN.; BOSTON, MASS.; PHILADELPHIA, PA 


FOLDING BOX PLANTS: NEW HAVEN CONN... BOGOTA. N.J.. PALMER, MASS; STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, VERSAILLES. CONN 


PAPER BOARD MILLS: BOGOTA.N.J. NEW HAVEN, MONTVILLE, VERSAILLES, CONN.; READING, PA; STEUBENVILLE. O.; WHITE HALL. MD, 
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KEEP ABREAST 
THE TIMES ON... 


@ With ACB Newspaper Re- 
search Services you need never 
miss a daily newspaper adver- 
tisement you ought to see, no 
matter where or when it may 
run—in any of the 1,750 U. S. 
dailies! 


The national and local adver- 
tising columns of daily news- 
papers are the great proving 
grounds for new ideas in prod- 
ucts, merchandising plans, and 
new sales approaches. Use ACB 
services to keep abreast the 
times on new and old competi- 
tion... new products ... new 
copy themes, new uses. 


Executives are invited to send 
for our catalog which outlines 
14 ACB Newspaper Research 
Services. You will be agreeably 
surprised at the modest cost 
for which a service, built to 
your own special needs, can be 
furnished, 


Send for ACB’s Catalog. 48 pages. 
Describes each of ACB’s 14 Research 
Services. Gives many case histories; 
cost of service, or method of estimat- 
ing; complete directory of dailies; 
U. S. Census of retail stores. It’s 
free! Ask for it today. 


ACB reads every advértisement in every daily newspaper 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 


79 Madison Ave. + New York 16 
18 S. Michigan Ave. * Chicago 3 
20 South Third St. * Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave. * Memphis 3 
51 First St * San Francisco 5 


salesmen get than when manufactur- 
ers send mail directly to distributor 
salesmen’s homes. 

Recently, we saw an enthusiastic 
response of salesmen’s names and 
home addresses sent to a manufactur- 
er who simply wrote a straightfor- 
ward letter requesting such informa- 
tion for a contemplated correspon- 
dence course. Some manufacturers 
employ special inducements to obtain 
these addresses. For example, one 
founded a hobby club for this distrib- 
utor salesmen; another wrote asking 
for birthday and wedding anniversary 
dates; a third got an unusual response 
by sending his request out just before 
Christmas. Make your own choice of 
methods, but build the list of home 
addresses. Send bulk lessons to those 
distributors whose lists you are un- 
able to get and who prefer to dis- 
tribute your lessons themselves. 

Permanent value is gained by 
manufacturers who send out a re- 
capitulation folder at the end of their 
course suitable for binding into dis- 
tributor salesmen’s catalogs. Others 
have a quiz to check salesmen’s ac- 
complishment at the completion of 
their course. 

The Acragage Co., Milford, Conn., 
cleverly employed a quiz on a new 
catalog as a requirement in a sales 
contest. To enter the contest, a sales- 
man had to answer a series of ques- 
tions, the answers to which could all 
be found in this new catalog. ‘Then 
for each successful entrant, the manu- 
facturer added another $15 to the 
prize “kitty.” 

T. H. Hubbard, vice-president and 
sales manager of Harris Pump and 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh Industrial 
Distributor, offers this bit of caution: 

“Tt would seem to us that if a course 
of this kind were to be contemplated, it 
might be well to have questions or an 
examination with each mailing. Then if 
the manufacturer would inform the dis- 
tributor as to the number of examination 
papers he received back each month, the 
distributor would have some method of 
making sure that the information bulle- 
tins were read and the questions an- 
swered.” 


We suggest that you: 


1. Make lessons simple. Assume 
that “students” don’t know anything. 
Treat information in primer style. 
Use easy-to-understand language. 
Avoid technical complications. Draw 
simple analogies with everyday opera- 
tions and devices. 

2. Make them short. Don’t be 
long-winded. One point to a “lesson.” 
Translate “engineerese” into plain 
talk. Salesmen will appreciate it and 
will reward you by reading your 
message before they discard it. 


3. Employ light touch. Don’t take 


yourself too seriously. Remember 
you’ve got to compete with TV, 
newspaper comics, sports sections and 
sex for the salesmen’s attention. ‘The 
light-touch is particularly desirable 
in the illustrations which are used to 
flag the salesman’s attention and make 
the story seem simple and easy. 


4. Use self-mailers. Some of the 
most successful courses have been 
postcards. They are good psychologi- 
cally for they look brief and inviting 
to the prospective reader. Because of 
their limited area, they also serve to 
force the. manufacturer to trim off 
the fatty verbiage. 


5. Must be read and understood. 
A midwestern manufacturer sounds 
a warning: “The correspondence 
course must be carefully worked up 
so that it will be used by the distrib- 
utor salesman and not thrown into 
the wastebasket.” 

A Buffalo distributor emphasizes 
this when he says: “The salesman 
has plenty of extra-curricular work 
to do at home such as posting his 
sales, analyzing his sales slips, read- 
ing catalogs and information sent 
him by the factories.” 

Another distributor points out that 
TV has made the job of educating 
salesmen more difficult for a manu- 
facturer’s “lessons’’ must compete 
with it for time. 


6. Makes salesmen feel important. 
Don’t overlook the desire of all sales- 
men to want to accomplish something 
—to be smarter and, therefore, more 
important than someone else. Incor- 
porate something in the course that 
will build up the salesman’s ego. 

Make your course interesting 
enough to capture salesmen’s atten- 
tion and simple enough so that they 
will understand. If you do this, you 
will have a definite advantage over 
competitors who do not utilize this 
proved method of education, The End 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


A Presentation Is a Must! 


Experience has taught me that the best way to get a focus 
on a sales organization is to ask each salesman to write a 


sales presentation, telling his product story exactly the way 
he thinks it can best be told to the trade upon which he calls. 


BY PHILIP J. KELLY 


Vice-President and Managing Director 
Chivas Brothers Import Corp. 


You may be surprised to find 
that some of the best salesmen can 
barely read and write despite 
their education. They are just out of 
practice! , 

You will also be happy to find that 
you have some really brilliant men in 
your organization who not only think 
straight but can also express them- 
selves forcefully. These same men, 
if given a chance to tell their sales 
presentation orally at a sales meeting, 
will often reveal themselves as power- 
ful speakers. Written sales presenta- 
tions will also reveal that you may 
have in your organization men who 
are below par trom every standpoint. 
It enables men to think ahead of their 
jobs . . . to put their best foot for- 
ward and get your personal attention, 
without causing any “organizational 
static.” 

Of course, when you insist that 
everybody write a presentation, you 
take on an obligation yourself. Re- 
gardless of how busy you are, it is 
the job of yourself and your staff to 
read every presentation carefully and 
grade it properly. When a salesman 
puts forth his best efforts in making 
a presentation, it is up to you to show 
it the proper consideration. The 
whole project must be treated with 
a sincere and serious attitude. Don’t 
let anybody do any “kidding” about 
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it or you will spoil the whole thing. 
A few years ago the writer in- 
herited a new selling organization. It 
was necessary to get acquainted 
quickly and “separate the chaff from 
the wheat.’’ We asked each man to 
write a sales presentation and excused 
nobody— including the executives. 
With a new boss presenting a 
challenge, everybody went to work. 
Some of the presentations were bad 
... some good. It proved the need 
for training. The training material 
was actually created from the best 
presentations. One salesman who won 
the first prize was immediately 
spotted as potential executive ma- 
terial. He was a fellow who had had 
a lot of hard luck and who was on 
his ‘‘way back.”’ Winning the presen- 
tation contest captured everybody's 
attention. In a few months he was 
made sales promotion manager. His 
record was brilliant. A competitor 
was attracted to him. He was hired 
away at double his salary. After a 
record of spectacular successes, he was 
offered another opportunity in a big 
agency and today he is a top-flight, 
well-paid advertising agency execu- 
tive. 
I am sure this man and many 
others will agree that the sales pres- 


entation idea ‘“‘pays off.” 
The End 


The “local-ness” 


of daily newspapers gives 
ACB two important jobs to do 


ACB supplies proofs-of-insertion for 

more than 1600 publishers... and 

14 Newspaper Research Services to 
over 1,100 merchandisers. 


There are 1,393 cities in the United 
States in which daily newspapers 
are published. 

_ Each of these cities and its trad- 
ing zone comprises a local and inde- 
pendent market in which consum- 
ers are dominated by newspaper 
advertising. Daily newspapers pub- 
lish more advertising than all other 
media combined! 

The “‘local-ness’’ of each of these 

markets is the great reason for the 
effectiveness of ne wspaper adver- 
tising. It permits advertising to be 
localized to fit the mutual needs of 
the national manufacturer and his 
local merchant. It lets advertisers 
aim their sights at a single com- 
munity rather than at a national 
statistical average. 
A“Clearing House”’ for Advertisers 
It is also the “‘local-ness’’ of these 
markets that in 1917 called for the 
existence of Advertising Checking 
Bureau. Newspaper publishers in 
practically all of 1,393 cities wanted 
advertisers and theirage nciesserved 
more promptly and efficiently with 
proof-of-insertion copies from a cen- 
trally located clearing house. ACB 
took the job and handled it with 
better than 95% accuracy. 

Once again the “‘local-ness’’ of 
newspaper advertising gave ACB 
an important job—this time from 
the advertisers themselves. These 
advertisers wanted to know ‘“‘who”’ 
advertised ‘‘what”’ in these 1,393 
local and widely separated markets. 

Thus began the ACB Newspaper 
Research “heusiees described at 
length in the column on the oppo- 
site page. 


See opposite page for listing 
of ACB Service Offices 


Proud of your 


trademark? 


carry it 


everywhere 


A lot of hard work—a lot of future 
hopes—are wrapped up in your firm’s 
trademark. It’s the face your busi- 
ness shows the world. Why not have 
it still more widely known—in full, 
rich color on the gleaming surface of 
a Zippo? 

Give Zippos as a business gift and 
you may be sure that your customers 
will use them. 20... 40... 60 times 
a day, your message wil! flash before 


them, just as surely as the Zippo 
flashes into flame. 

There’s something about the ease 
of use and utter reliability of Zippo 
that makes it part of a smoker’s per- 
sonality. It’s carried everywhere— 
and your message with it. It’s actu- 
ally guaranteed to work anywhere, 
even in wind or rain. That means ut- 
most mileage for your message, at 
modest investment. Just mail coupon. 


ZIPPO. 


LIGHTS EASILY... ANYWHERE... ALWAYS 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA 


P 1 In Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co. . Canada Ltd, Niagara Falts, Ont 


Zippo Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. S-2, Bradford, Pa. 

Please give me full information about business gift 
Zippos—prices in large or small quantities, time of 
delivery, opportunity to use color, and the help your 
design department will give us in making a beautiful 
and distinctive gift 
Name 


Firm 


Address 


Buyers, Sellers 
Happy About More Ads 


More incentive, more 
calls, up local time sales 
by Westinghouse 


Sitting out the summer in that no- 
business dream ? 

Maybe a sales contest can turn 
the dream into sales reality—now. 

“Operation Nine-O,” current 90- 
day summer sales contest at the five 
radio and two TV stations of West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Co., Inc., has, 
in its first 30 days, exploded the old 
myth of the summer slump. 

Local time sales at the end of first 
contest month on these five WBC 
radio stations are: 


82.2% higher than for June 1953 
at KYW, Philadelphia. Top sales- 


man’s prize: Chevrolet sedan. 


74% higher at KDKA, Pittsburgh, 


First prize: Chevrolet convertible. 


25.2% higher at WBZ-WBZA, 
Boston-Springfield. First prize: Pon- 
tiac sedan. 


18.5% higher at WOWO, Ft. 
Wayne. First prize: $500 worth of 
clothing and $500 worth of sports 
goods. 


8.2% higher at KEX, Portland, 


Ore. First prize: $500 home freezer. 
TV Sales 


The two Westinghouse TV sta- 
tions report: 

WBZ-TYV, Boston, local time sales 
in June this year were 29.9% over 
June 1953. Top prize: Buick sedan. 

WPTZ, Philadelphia, sales in June 
1954, equaled June 1953. Top prize: 
Pontiac Catalina. 

The seven station managers are in 
competition. ‘Top prize: all-expense, 
two-week trip to Bermuda. 

As of July 15 the seven stations 
had topped the quota for the entire 
month. Quota for the 90-day contest 
period is dollar volume in local busi- 
ness for the June 1-Aug. 31, 1953 
period. “Nothing tricky,” says Na- 
tional Sales Manager Eldon Camp- 
bell, ““we just want improvement over 
last year.” 

Adds Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Manager David E. Partridge: 
“This is the first contest of its kind 
at Westinghouse. We're all for it. 
The boys are really working.” 
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Says a Memphis manufacturer 
name on request): ‘‘You 
have every reason in the world 
to be proud of your 1954 Data 
& Specifications File. Every 
year it gets better! You are 
really doing a job for the 

2 ; ; sty 
wees lila en Some men are content to tread a path laid out 
with Practical Builder, but 
with all your other publi- 


for them. Others are moved by a roving spirit, 


cations. I do not know what 


we would do without you.” a spirit of healthy discontent. They are 


pioneers... lusty souls intent on opening 

up new frontiers. Publishing is no exception. 
practical builder pioneered many ideas 
that were thought heretic in their day... but that 
today are worshiped as orthodox, It is this 
constant search for what -is-good in what-is-new 
that has made Practical Builder the 

challenging force it is today. It is this editorial 
pioneering that gives P B the forward-looking 


look that makes it... 


... Of the light 
construction industry 


NO. 4 OF A SERIES 


4 PARKING L0T 

2.NEW FURNITURE STORE 
3 SMALL APPLIANCES 

4% 7V 

S& AIR CONPITIONING 

6. MAJOR APPLIANCES 

2 “TODAY STORE 


8 PARKING 407 
9. SLEEP FURNITURE 
10. CARPET STORE 
tL MAIN PARKING LOT 
(2. 2901 “CITY OF FURNITURE" 
(3. PARKING LOT 
| 4. GEORGE STREET 


THIS IS POLK CITY: It’s in Chicago’s Northwest 
section. The dotted white lines enclose the Polk 
area, covering most of two blocks. 
old Sol Polk makes it easy for people to shop in 


Here 37-year- 


his sprawling but air-conditioned collection of 
stores. Parking lots? Four of them. Good Humors 
for the kids? Sure. Cokes for adults? Help your- 
self — and come back for a second, if you wish. 


Adventures in Shopping— 


Chicago's Fabulous Polk Brothers 


BY THE SALES MANAGEMENT STAFF 


Sol Polk sells more furniture and appliances than all the State 


Street stores combined. Big discounts, yes, but he promotes and 
demonstrates better than his rivals—delivers too!—and buys 


the securities of every company whose merchandise he sells. 


When is a discount house not a 
discount house? 

Polk Brothers furniture and ap- 
pliance stores, Chicago, avoid falling 
into such loose terminology by elim- 
inating the word “discount” in news- 
paper, radio and television advertis- 
ing. Rather the “king-size trade-in” 
is emphasized. 

But readers and listeners are told 
every day that a trip out to “Polk 
City,” a group of seven stores in the 
2,800 block of North Central, in 
Chicago’s northwest side shopping dis- 
trict, is not without its cash benefits. 
They can find practically all the big 
names in appliances, furniture, car- 
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peting—all at tremendous savings. 
Possibly the operation exemplifies a 
new trend in retailing—carrying rela- 
tively few products but doing a su- 
perlative promotional job on each. 
On Sunday, July 11, for example, 
a full-column newspaper advertise- 
ment in the classified sections listed 
150 items, all but a dozen branded, 
played up under such headlines as, 
“Open Today, Sunday, 10 to5... 
National Brands—Fully Guaranteed 
—Free Delivery Within 50 Miles 
. 24-Hour Delivery and Installa- 
tion . . . Out-of-Towners Bring Your 
Truck.” On page 64 are 25 sample 
bargains for famous brands (the 


“was” price, according to a Polk 
official is generally “the State Street 
price,’ but State Street is starting to 
fight back—with discounts) : 

Is it any wonder that the big State 
Street store managers shiver at the 
mere mention of the word “Polk?” 
This abbreviated classified copy did 
not mention model numbers; the full- 
page copy on the same Sunday did 
that, but quoted the list price. 

A compelling reason perhaps why 
most newspaper and TV advertising 
mentions list prices only, or no price 
at all, was advanced by a Chicago 
distributor of one of the big elec- 
tronic organizations. ‘Polk is scrupu- 
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SPARK YOUR NEXT SALES MEETING 


WITH YOUR OWN COMPLETE 
BLACK MAGIC BOARD PRESENTATION* 


Dealer, Sales, New Product, Employee 
and Training Meetings 


Pennies per viewer, to make your 
sales meeting quick, clear, dramatic 


Effort on your part. Write us for a 
descriptive folder of this package 


Just press on and remove visuals as you talk. 
Special wool and granular clinging surfaces. 
Visuals stay firm, won’t fall or slip. Spectacu- 
lar fast changes make talks come alive 


Some of our clients using the Black Magic Board... 


GENERAL ELECTRIC—Product Story— CHIVAS BROS. CO.—Product campaign 
sales meetings. —distributor meetings. (NVPA award.) 
THE TEXAS CO.—Merchandising ideas— ENSIGN-BICKFORD — Employee Pension 
dealer meetings. Plan—employee meetings. (RIA award.) 


- Te GENTLEMEN: Please send me your FREE visual planning 
tik neeiinie ‘nailer sails. incline form for a tailor-made Black Magic presentation 


the following: 


. 3-panel Black Magic Board NAME 
(area: 30x45"). 


. Vulcanized fibre carrying case 
(size: 36’’x15"’). 


. 31 colorful visuals packed in 
a protective folder and wallet. 


. Visual planning form, artwork 
and instruction guide. CITY 


COST: $295.00 for 31 COMPLETE colored 
visuals and a Board. Cost of sym- 
bols without Board, $235.00. 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


This plan can be worked out on film or 
flipover presentation. 


*A wool board and granular backed visuals which adhere firmly. 


HILE-DAMROTH, INC. 270 Park Avenue - New York 17, N.Y. 


Sales Counsellors @ Visual Communications 
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FAMOUS BRAND NAMES? Practically nothing else but at Polk’s. The 
store is General Electric’s biggest retail outlet, does a volume of $30 million, 
doesn’t like to be called a “discount house.” 


THE BIG-BRAIN behind the Polk organization is Sol Polk, left, shown dis- 


cussing a new sink dishwasher with staff members. 


His store salesmen 


make from $550 to $1,200 a month. He’s likely to be found anywhere — in 
any of the stores — during customer hours, always asking, “How’s traffic?” 


lous in following our directives on 
advertised price because most of this 
advertising is cooperative. We just 
have to look the other way when a 
customer comes face to face with a 
Polk salesman. What happens then 
is something we'd rather not know 
about.” 

It cannot be denied that many big 
name manufacturers smile upon Presi- 
dent Sol Polk and his fabulous or- 
ganization—for fabulous is the word. 
Polk is not only the world’s largest 
G-E and Hotpoint dealer, but in 19 
years he has become the world’s 
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largest furniture and appliance dealer, 
with a business of more than $30 
million annually. 

Only 37 years old, Sol Polk is 
the spark plug of the organization, 
and will soon announce the opening 
of [again] the world’s largest show- 
room, with 60,000 square feet all on 
one floor—equivalent to the average 
city block. 

While most retailers buy in small 
units of TV sets or washers, Polk 
buys them by the carload, a fact that 
naturally makes local distributors 
pleased, especially during what is 


conceded to be a slight setback in 
buying power or buying inclinations 
ot the public. There are some dis- 
tributors of national lines, of course, 
who do not see eye-to-eye with Polk 
Brothers and do not sell to them, 
but they are in the minority. All, 
however, agree that Sol Polk is a 
civic-minded man of good character, 
and that if there is any deleterious 
gossip around town about unfortu- 
nate shopping experiences in the Polk 
stores, it can be laid to someone’s 
brush with an unprincipled  sales- 
person. Polk himself has fired many 
salesmen for using unsavory tactics. 
His earnest desire is to have the name 
of Polk well thought of, associated 
with something pleasant. 

Polk Brothers advertising budget 
runs well over a million and a half 
yearly, a figure much higher than 
those of many manufacturers whose 
lines they sell. The firm is often 
called a “high-promotion _ retailer 
with discounts” rather than a straight 
discount house. ““They have a very 
legitimate operation, sell what they 
advertise, and give good service.”’ 

Polk newspaper ads appear in the 
Chicago Tribune and in the d meri- 
can and he has as many as 18 pages in 
one issue, in the form of special sec- 
tions. Television time runs well over 
17 hours a week, including the Polk 
“Night Owl Movie” which runs 


every night of the week from 12 


midnight until 1:45 a.m. and is lib- 
erally sprinkled with sales presenta- 
tions of name. brand merchandise. 
These commercials are in the form of 
cooperative advertising between Polk 
and the individual manufacturer 
whose products are plugged during 
any particular night, This show has 
been running continuously since 1949. 

Polk Brothers organization takes 
advantage of every special event for 
TV coverage, where it is known 
there will be an interested audience. 
Recenthy, for instance, Polk sponsored 
a remote telecast from the Nazi sub- 
marine U-505 for a full hour on 
Sunday, June 27, on station WBKB. 
This was the first time in naval his- 
tory that television brought to the 
general public an ‘actual submarine 
plus an “‘all-star cast’’ of local dig- 
nitaries plus Admiral Dan Gallery, 
whose task force captured the ‘U- 
boat. 

Of this Sol Polk said: “This is 
one more step in our continuing pro- 
gram to bring events of outstanding 
significance into the homes of Chi- 
cagoland.” This followed by a week 
an unprecedented television preview 
of the furniture market. A big au- 
dience, which had just watched the 
National Open Golf Tourney, was 
“taken” right into the American 
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August 161 A new landmark 


in industrial market surveys 


It’s monumental, to say the’ least. The first 
full, accurate picture of the 2,348,676 men 
who manage U. S. industry...which we 
believe to be the biggest study of its kind 
ever made. 


From 6,250,000 listings in 31 city direc- 
tories, Erdos and Morgan Research Service 
has already surveyed 53,000 executives. 

And before they are done, they will examine 
50,000 more! 

Their first results will be ready to inspect 
August 16. Watch for the first report on 
TIME’s Study of Executive Audiences. 
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representing “list.” 


Admiral % ton air cond. 
Emerson % ton air cond. 
Hotpoint dehumidifier 

Int’l Harvester dehumidifier 
Zenith 21” T.M. TV 
Motorola 21” birch 
Westinghouse 21” 
Hallicrafters 21” Console TV 
Stromberg-Carison 24” mah. console 
Servel gas icemaker ....... 
Norge ref. with large freezer 


Deepfreeze, 7 cu. ft. chest 
Florence Hi Broiler gas range 
Philco 2 oven range 

Thor semi-auto. washer 
Whirlpool auto. washer 
Bendix ironer 

Proctor electric blanket 


Masland 9 x 15 gray durapoint 
Bigelow 12 x 12 gray cordalon 
Artioom 12 x 11 beige zephyr 


Why Pay List Prices? 

Millions of Chicagoans ask that question as Polk Brothers 
knock off 20-30 percent on everything except Fair Traded items, 
and State Street and neighborhood stores have to follow suit. 
Here are 25 bargains selected at random from a June 11 classi- 
fied newspaper ad listing 150 similar items, with the “was” price 


General Electric '/ ton air cond. ............... 
R.C.A. % ton de luxe air cond. ...... 


Coolerator 18 cu. ft. upright freezer ...... 


General Electric tank vacuum cl. ............... 


Polk spends a million and a half a year on ad- 
vertising, much of it on a cooperative basis. 


Was 


$229.00 
389.00 
379.00 
349.00 
129.00 
153.00 
209.00 
349.00 
259.00 
279.00 
490.00 
499.00 
369.00 
599.00 
279.00 
199.00 
469.00 
223.00 
299.00 
279.00 
49.95 
89.95 
149.95 
192.00 
149.00 


Now 


$179.00 
269.00 
265.00 
225.00 
89.00 
109.00 
165.00 
229.00 
159.00 
189.00 
289.00 
359.00 
279.00 
398.00 
169.00 
129.00 
319.00 
139.00 
199.00 
179.00 
19.95 
49.95 
89.00 
109.00 
85.00 


Furniture Mart to see the new Paul 
McCobb, Brown-Saltman, Englander 
and other manufacturers’ models be- 
fore they were in the market. This 
was telecast over WNBQ, NBC out- 
let in Chicago. 

Do these expensive shows 


pay? 
The answer is found in the fact that 
Polk Brothers sells more furniture 
and appliances than all of the State 


Street stores combined. During a 
two-week period of hot weather early 
last summer, radio, TV commercials 
and newspaper advertising plugged 
electric fans. Result: Over 20,000 
fans of all sizes and prices were sold 
in just 14 days. 

One of Polk’s associates pays him 
a supreme compliment: “It would 
be to a man’s advantage to pay for 
the privilege of understudying Sol 
Polk, just to learn merchandising. 
He can sit down for an hour and 
come up with 20 ideas that will sell 
merchandise.” 

At a 9 p.m, dinner meeting with 
Red Quinlan, v-p of station WBKB, 
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and several of Polk’s staff, Polk stood 
up and announced: “I’ll give a new 
car to anyone here who can come 
forth with an idea for our midnight 
show tonight that will have them 
breaking down our doors at 9 o'clock 
tomorrow morning.” He himself will 
get an idea at 11 p.m. which ma- 
terializes on TV an hour later. 

The Polk operation has “sales 
managers” for different rooms and 
various types of appliances. There is 
no over-all sales manager as such, 
but Sol Polk and his executive vice- 
president, Lester Backman, perform 
that function. Backman, incidentally, 
is only 30 years old, and has been 
selling since his early teens. Polk 
had his own ofhce when he was 12 
years old, selling magazine subscrip- 
tions. 

The over-all Polk operation has 
more than 550 employes. Polk stores 
are open 96 hours a week, but the 
sales personnel work a 44-hour week. 
About 75% of the company’s volume 
in all its modern stores is during the 


evening, Monday particularly, and 
Saturday and Sunday. 

All salesmen, regular and extra, 
are required to know the workings 
of every appliance they sell; they 
learn in regular instruction classes. 
All washing machines are connected 
and can be demonstrated, as can 
every appliance, TV set or radio in 
the store. “They don’t get this dem- 
onstration phase in most big depart- 
ment stores,” Polk says. 

Some 200 of the salesmen enrolled 
with local 1515 Retail Clerks Union, 
A. F. L., pulled a short strike this 
summer. Polk blamed ‘‘goons” from 
New York. His regular salesmen are 
said to make from $7,000 to $14,000 
a year, on $50 a week base pay, 
plus 1% to 2% commission on sales. 
The strike was settled with a $5-a- 
week pay raise and more generous 
vacation pay. Another concession: 
Night sales meetings hereafter will 
be limited to one in every two weeks. 

While the strike was on, the Polk 
boys and all the office staff turned 
floor salesmen. Sol Polk brought in 
a truck load of Coca-Cola and dozens 
of Good Humors—passing them out 
to the pickets during the torrid spell 
to keep them from getting grumpy 
and troublesome. 

All Polk buying is through au- 
thorized distributors. He “‘sells’’ these 
distributors on his organization to 
show what can be done for them, and 
even takes flip charts and slidefilms 
along to demonstrate the efficiency of 
the Polk operation. 

High promotion? Polk Brothers 
has it. Here are a few “regular” 
things done to keep the Polk name 
before the public: 

At Christmas each year Polk gives 
away 50,000 top grade trees, worth 
$5 each, with every purchase of $5 
or more. To swing this Sol personally 
made a trip to Nova Scotia to make 
a deal with the government. 

“Good Humors.” A full-page ad- 
vertisement in a recent Sunday edition 
of the Tribune and the American 
announced that an entire summer’s 
supply of the ice cream bars was 
available at Polk Brothers. Buyers of 
TV sets could get 200 coupons, each 
good for a “Good Humor,” with the 
purchase of either a $149.95 17-inch 
Emerson, a $199.95 Emerson 21-inch 
set, or a 34 ton Emerson room air 
conditioner. Polk purchased a mil- 
lion of these coupons in books of 
25. During the first few days of 
this promotion, thousands of them 
went out to customers with Emer- 
son television sets and air condi- 
tioners. 

Polk Brothers biggest promotion 
took place when the Ice Capades 
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makes the difference! 


To give your displays the sales-producing 
attention you want, use DAY-GLO daylight 

. . 5 
fluorescent color. Like a powerful magnet, 
DAY-GLO attracts all eyes...starts your 
products on the road to sales. 


BROTHERS, INC. 


“The First Name in Fluorescent Colors” 


4732 ST. CLAIR AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


In Canada 
STANDARD SALES COMPANY 
4097 Madison Ave. 
Montreal 28, Quebec 


Registered DAY-GLO Pat'e 


“Pm proud to be 


a Savings Bonds salesman 
for Uncle Sam...” 


CHARLES M. WHITE 


President 
Republic Steel Corporation 


“I'm proud to be a Savings Bonds salesman for Uncle Sam and I urge every 
business executive in the nation to advance the cause of American enterprise 


in this way. 


“Every one of us at Republic Steel is proud of the results of our Payroll 
Savings campaign: 96.7 per cent of our employees saving systematically from 
each pay in U. 8. Savings Bonds. These results were possible only because all 
68,344 of us at Republic were part of an enthusiastic team. We feel that this 
is the best way we can demonstrate our appreciation of the efforts to have a 


sound dollar and a stable economy.” 


@ 96.7% of Republic Steel’s 68,344 employees— over 
66,000 men and women—are enrolled in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. 


@ These 66.000 members of Republie’s “enthusiastic 
team,” as Mr. White so aptly terms them, are investing 
more than, $16,000,000 per year in U.S. Savings Bonds. 


@ In addition to building personal security, these men and 
women of Republic are making a very important contribu- 
tion to America’s “efforts to have a sound dollar and a 
stable economy.” 

Certainly Republic Steel's Payroll Savings record is out- 
standing—one of the best in the country. But it is not 
unique. Other companies have comparable records, meas- 
ured in percentage of employee participation, or in annual 


Savings Bond purchases. 

In every company with a high percentage Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan you will find that the president or top executive 
appreciates the importance of the Plan and what it means 


to personal and national security. He knows that 45,000 
companies have Payroll Savings Plans . . . that 8,000,000 
employees of these companies are investing more than 
$160,000,000 per month in Savings Bonds ... that the cash 
value of Savings Bonds held by individuals today is more 
than 36 billion dollars—and rapidly mounting, thanks 
largely to the steadily increasing family of Payroll Savers. 
He is 100% behind his company’s Payroll Savings Plan, 
and everybody in the company knows it. He takes personal 
pride in watching employee participation grow to 60%, 
70%, 80°, or, perhaps, the high 90's. 

If you are not making this important contribution to 
America’s effort for a sound dollar and a stable economy, 
a wire or letter to Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., will bring prompt coopera- 
tion from your State Director. He will show you how easy 
it is to join Mr. White and thousands of other executives as 
a Savings Bond Salesman for Uncle Sam, with a company 
Payroll Savings Plan that you can be proud of, 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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was in Chicago last year. Sol Polk 
Hooded Polk City’s parking lot and 
offered it to the Ice Capades cast 
tree of charge as a practice rink. He 
promoted this to such an extent that 
more than 27,000 people came to 
watch—many to buy appliances. 

Polk recently made some kind of 
history when he announced that his 
firm had purchased through Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane quan- 
tities of stock in 11 different major 
appliance manufacturers to offer as 
monthly sales incentive prizes to his 
sales personnel. 

This was the first block purchase 
in what Polk calls a “continuing 
program of buying company stock in 
every nationally advertised product 
handled by our store.’’ Additional 
stock purchases in companies produc- 
ing appliances, furniture and carpet- 
ing are also scheduled under the Polk 
plan. 

Varying shares of stock will be 
awarded salesmen commensurate with 
sales volume. Initial awards were 
scheduled for the end of June, based 
on the month’s volume. 

Polk bought shares in Borg-War- 
ner, Whirlpool, Thor, General Elec- 
tric, Hallicrafters, Raytheon, Du- 
Mont, Admiral, Roper, RCA and 
Maytag, all manufacturers of elec- 
trical and electronic products sold in 
his stores. 


Stores’ Philosophy 


Market prices of the stocks varied 
trom $88 to $4 per share. Polk says 
of this: “This is a part of our stores’ 
philosophy that a strong American 
economy—indeed a strong America— 
is dependent on the vital and dy- 
namic flow of consumer goods. It’s 
just another device aimed at moving 
more and better products into Chicago 
area homes. In effect, we are invest- 
ing in the future of these firms as 
well as in the future of this country.” 

Byron G. Webster, Chicago resi- 
dent partner of Merrill Lynch, said 
that to his knowledge this was the 
first time stock had been purchased 
with such a plan in mind. “This is 
an excellent way to get participating 
ownership of companies into the 
hands of salespeople who play such 
a vital role in every company’s busi- 
ness health.” : 

What was the reaction of the 
manufacturer? Many wrote letters 
to Sol Polk and all complimented 
him on this move. One major elec- 
tronics manufacturer wrote: ‘The 
idea has a lot of merit and we will 
watch results from it with great in- 
terest.”’ A washing machine manufac- 
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turer: “We consider Sol Polk not 
only one of our best accounts, but 
one of our very good friends. He 
is doing a magnificent job.” 


At the Store 


“Adventures in shopping” at Polk 
City prove to be more of a pleasant 
experience than a_ real adventure. 
Since many people are entering the 
stores for the first time, they are 
met at the doors by “official greeters.” 

“What are you interested in, sir?” 
one might ask. 

“A 12-foot refrigerator.” 

“Come with me, but first, wouldn’t 
you like to have an ice cold Coke?” 
says the greeter. All Cokes are “on 
the house’’ to all comers. 

Following the greeter through a 
myriad of washing machines, ironers, 
air conditioning units and whatnot, 
you arrive at another acre or so of 
all makes—all models—refrigerators. 
The greeter introduces you to the 
salesman, calling him by the name 
you can read on his name-badge (all 
men wear them). “Take care of 
this man,” the greeter instructs the 
salesman. 

If a customer is vague as to the 
exact kind of refrigerator he wants, 
the salesman proceeds to narrow down 
the field until he decides on one— 
only then is price mentioned. Still 
no mention, however, of a discount. 
When the salesman learns what kind 
of “box” is to be traded in, he con- 
sults his book briefly and quotes a 
generous price. 

It could run like this: 

Customer: “Only $100 for my old 
Frigidaire? I'd figured on more of 
a value for it. Smithereen’s down on 
Western Avenue will only give me 
$75 for it, but they'll knock off 20% 
of the price on this Thor.” 

The end result may seem fair to 
the customer, but he says he “wants 
to bring in the wife to have a look 
at it.”’ At this point he seems full 
of indecision and starts to fidgit. He 
wants to buy, but the salesman can’t 
seem to close the sale. 

Call the reserves. 

These are the “T. O.” or ‘Take 
Over” men, who do just that when 
it is obvious that the customer is 
going to leave the premises without 
buying. These are the “straw bosses” 
who make the final deal, and who are 
authorized to quote a higher trade- 
in allowance than are the salesmen 
—up to a certain point within sanity. 

When a customer does walk out 
empty-handed, the salesman and the 
T. O. man harken to one of Sol 
Polk’s favorite verses: “It’s a crime— 
as bad as stealing money from the 


company when a customer comes in 
and you don’t sell him.” 

Where no trade-in is involved, they 
are said to figure from a minimum 
of 200% discount on all merchandise 
not Fair Traded, and will go as 
much as 30% if consumer resistance 
is high. Thirty percent, rather than 
200%, is closer to the median average. 
Among the specials listed in the re- 
cent classified section advertisement 
referred to earlier, are reductions as 
high as 600. A spokesman for the 
store argues that 200 to 30% off 
is fair and reasonable, gives the cus- 
tomers a bargain and permits the 
store a good profit. A bigger average 
discount wouldn't permit them to 
stav in business, despite fast turnovet 
and efficiency. 

In his TV commercials the TV 
‘“nitchman” no longer mentions price 
but invites viewers to “come out and 
get the deal of your life’—implying 
that the price is so good it doesn’t 
have to be publicized. 

State Street is worried. As one 
observer points out, “The State 
Street price is fluid as hell right now. 
Staid old Carson, Pirie & Scott had 
July sales of big name TV sets at 
30% off. Others followed suit.” 

Easier to sell are the farmers who 
drive their trucks in from a radius 
of 200 miles. Advertising says, “Out- 
of-towners, bring your own trucks!” 
They come in knowing they're going 
to buy a specific thing. But it still 
takes selling to convince them they 
want to buy something a bit more 
expensive. 


Free Delivery! 


Polk Brothers stores will deliver 
free merchandise going to homes with- 
in 50 miles of Chicago. They have 
a fleet of 35 trucks detailed for this 
service. 

Polk’s warehouse at Grand and 
Central Park is in itself a beehive of 
activity. It is possible for customers 
to go there and buy, too. Many 
people rent a two-wheel trailer, drive 
into the warehouse yard, and have a 
lift-truck hoist their new (or used) 
refrigerator or gas stove into the 
trailer. 

This building, formerly a show- 
room for Jim Moran, high-promo- 
tion Hudson dealer, has what some 
have called “hysterical” signs cover- 
ing all former show windows. 

“Polk Brothers Cooperates With 
America’s Finest Factories!” one 
shouts. “Buys in Huge Truckloads, 
Carloads!”’ 

“You Save 
Polk Brothers: 


Dollars 


Because of 


Now Available! 
NEW 


MARKET 


BOOK ga 


Covers Rich 13-County 
Area 


The 1954 edition of the Golden 
Zone Market Book contains a 
wealth of up-to-the minute and 
helpful material for all sales 
and advertising managers plan- 
ning national or regional cam- 
paigns population, buying 
power, retail sales, market char- 
acteristics, ete. 


FORT WAYNE 


WRITE TODAY TO: 
P. H. KNAPP 
GENERAL ADVERTISING DEPT. 


FORT WAYNE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


gent for 


The News-Sentinel 


ond 


THE JOURNAL-GAZETTE 


REPRESENTED BY ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—DETROIT 


Vast Volume Purchases 

Low Overhead 

ficient Operation.” 

Hysterical or no, it must be ad- 
mitted that Polk Brothers advertising 
and promotion moves the merchan- 
dise. The public must be satisfied 
with the deals they get, for volume 
is constantly on the increase. 

Depending on whom you talk to 
in Chicago, people are either violently 
opposed to the operation, or think it 
is the best thing yet to hit the town. 
It is understood that several nearby 
retail stores, selling the same mer- 
chandise, had to fold because they 
couldn’t stand the gaff and the com- 
petition, On the other hand, large 
furniture and appliance stores 20 
miles away at the other end of the 
city have folded, and it’s hard to at- 


tribute their failure to Polk Brothers. 

Strangely, a major distributor on 
Chicago’s South Michigan Avenue— 
who, incidentally, does not sell his 
line to Polk Brothers—paid the firm 
and Sol Polk an unexpected compli 
ment. “While we can’t see eye-to 
eye on all things, it is agreed that 
Polk Brothers is a reputable firm, 
contrary to rumors you might hear 
around town—probably started by 
disgruntled competition. Sol Polk 
himself is of unquestionable character, 
and one of the sharpest businessmen 
in the field today.” 

Whether competition goes along 
with this or not, Polk Brothers’ op- 
eration is something the public wants. 
They wouldn't pour $30 million into 
a firm that took their money, then 
failed to deliver satisfaction. 


To move warehouse 
inventory in the Quad 
Cities—advertise where 
57°%, of Quad Citians 
live — in Rock Island, | 
Moline and East Moline. | 
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HERE'S HOWE—OR HOWES 


If anyone asks Lee Moss, v-p and sales manager of the Home Clean- 


aa 


” $6415 ACUI CLEANERS 


ing Equipment Division, Landers, Frary & Clark, how he manages to 
sell so many vacuum cleaners in Los Angeles, Seattle and Virginia, he 
might well answer, “Here’s Howe.” For Moss has three Howes selling 
for him. Bill, Henry, Jr. and Don Howe have followed their dad, 
Henry Howe, Sr., in the selling profession. For years the elder Howe 
sold Universal vacuum cleaners for distributors in Springfield, Mass. 
Thought it was such a good career he brought the three lads up on it. 
(He’s “retired” now: Runs Howe’s General Store, Hannover, Me.) 
Young Biil went on to be district manager for Landers, Frary & Clark 
in Virginia. Henry, Jr., became district manager in Seattle, and young 
Don just picked off a similar post in Los Angeles. 

There’s a fourth Howe—the youngest. And the brothers plan to 
make a Landers, Frary & Clark salesman of him, too! 


They read 
these 
newspapers: 


Zhe ROCK ISLAND agus 
Tee MOLINE Disoated 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO. National Representative 
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your catalogs—key to more 
orders at lower cost 


catalog design—Are your catalogs designed to make it easy for potential customers 


[1] to identify your products as the answer to their needs 


[2] to call in your representatives? 


coverage—Are you sure your catalogs have been sent to the offices of all important 
ad) ¥ 


potential customers for your products? 


maintenance—Do you know whether or not your catalogs are maintained in all these 


offices so that they are instantly accessible? 


coordination—Do your ads lead each interested reader quickly to your catalog to in- 


crease the chances that he will call in your representative? 


talog Service [division of F.W.Dodge Corporation] 


Dept. 401—-119 West 40 Street, New York 18, NY 
@ Please send me [ ] free copies of the 
This check list is from a new booklet that 
capsules the important subject of plan- 
ning catalogs to improve their sales per- 
formance. We'd like to send you one > 


wy, trlanc I r 9 read P ‘ 
Your catalogs: key to more orders at i 
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Orlando In 125 Markets 


When Sears brought out its new pas- 
senger car tire, Silent Guardsman, it 
selected 125 cities for a test sales cam- 
paign to introduce it. 


New York was one, of course. So 
was Chicago. And Philadelphia and 
Boston. 

In the list is also Orlando, Florida. 

Why? Sears must know the answer. 

If this market is one of the nation's 


125 in the eyes of Sears, it must be 
worth casting your eye on, too. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 


Orlando, Florida 


Nat. Rep. Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


TRAINED 
12-MAN TEAM 


NOW SELLS WHOLE SOUTH 


Why not for you7 


John T. Everett & Co. is an 
unique organization in the hard- 
ware and industrial supply 
fields. We give close and profit- 
able contact with every distribu- 
tion outiet in the South from 
Virginia to Texas. We maintain 
warehouses in key cities and de- 
velop compiete promotion pro- 
grams. Write for our bulletin 
“Selling The South Today.” 


JOHN T. EVERETT & CO. 


Memphis 1, Tenn. Since 1913 


watch for 


Sept. 10, Gift Issue 


Mi k 
in @ @ @ for incentive charm 


If it is up to you, Mr. VP, to maintain sales 
records, you can't beat che incentive value 

of mink and other nice furs for achievement 
awards, good will tokens, gifts. Learn how a 
mink-provoked impact can stimulate sales 
and improve public relations. Write for 
catalogue ‘‘Furs in the News’’. As resident 
fur buyers and wholesale distributors we 
supply your every need; every garment 
guaranteed as represented. 


VICTOR ASSELIN FUR, INC. 
363 7th Ave., New York, BR 9-8830 


TOOLS FOR SELLING 


MINIATURE SHOE SAMPLES 
and color transparencies of the 
line lighten the burdens of Well- 
co salesmen who literally climb 
the Andes to close a sale. 


How a Sales Aid Idea Gets Going 


Thank your lucky stars you don’t 
sell footwear in such improbable 
places as the steaming Belgian Congo, 
the Andes, Java, East Pakistan. For 
how would salesmen face up to the 
problem of transporting samples by, 
say, ox-cart? 

That was exactly the problem faced 
by Wellco Ro-Search, Inc., Waynes- 
ville, N. C. In addition to manu- 
facturing operations in this country, 
the firm provides technical know-how 
for the manufacture of patented foot- 
wear construction to licensed afhli- 
ated factories on every continent, in 
60 countries. In this country, Well- 
co’s products are marketed through 
6,000 independent retailers under the 
trade mark, “Foamtreads.” 

The company also supplies tech- 
nical advice to its afhliates on all 
other aspects of business operation, 
such as selling techniques, advertising, 
personnel relations, etc. 

“The fact is,” says Leo Leslie, 
Wellco advertising manager, “in 
many countries the people who have 
never worn a pair of shoes in their 
lives are quite fussy about not only 
the styling of the uppers of the first 
pair of shoes they buy, but they also 
insist on fancy designs on the soles.” 

Then there are other problems. In 
many countries where Wellco does 
business, lack of decent roads and 
extremely high cost of gasoline has 
greatly restricted the use of auto- 


mobiles. Railroad facilities are prac- 
tically non-existent in many countries. 

“I'd like to say a word about the 
heat,”’ Leslie remarks. “In the tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical areas of the 
world, extreme heat and humidity 
seriously affect a salesman’s disposi- 
tion when he has to wrestle with 
sample cases. And few, if any, of 
the offices or stores he calls on are 
air-conditioned.” 

Then there are those natives who 
want fancy designs on the soles of 
their shoes. 

It was Mrs. Lola Hollingsworth, 
assistant to Heinz W. Rollman, firm 
president, who came up with a work- 
able idea to lighten the burdens of 
shoe salesmen in Hong Kong and 
other corners of the world. This, 
even though Mrs. Hollingsworth has 
never carried a sample case. 

“Miniature samples,”’ 
Mrs. Hollingsworth. 

Now, many of the afhliated fac- 
tories around the world are produc- 
ing their own miniature show samples 
for their sales personnel. ‘“They re- 
port in glowing terms,” says Leslie, 
“the success of this method of pres- 
entation of the line to the trade.” 
Salesmen also carry two or three 
actual-size samples of the various 
types of footwear they produce in 
order to better demonstrate merchan- 
dise quality. 

Use of the miniatures has reduced 


declared 
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freight costs in shipping samples 
trom this country to foreign countries. 
and Wellco does a great deal of 
sample-shipping as a part of its styl- 
ing service. 

But the making of miniature shoes, 
pertect replicas in every detail, is ex- 
pensive. And it takes time to turn 
them out. 

Late one afternoon Heinz Rollman 
walked into Leslie’s office and said, 
“Leslie, you're always telling me 
what a marvelous brain you have . . . 
our Ro-Search samples to foreign 
countries cost us a small fortune every 
vear. What can you do about it?” 

“It’s five minutes to five,” Leslie 
replied. “Do you expect an answer 
today a 

“No. Take your time, 
dent Rollman. “Nine o’clock tomor- 
row morning will do.” 

On his way home that night, Leslie 
stopped at his post office box to pick 
up his mail. In the mail was a set 
of three-dimensional 35mm _ color 
transparencies, just returned from the 
Eastman Kodak developing labora- 
tories. They were shots he had taken 
of his children. He used a Stereo- 
Tach attachment with his reflex-type 
35mm camera. When he showed 
the transparencies to his wife and 
some friends that evening, everyone 
seemed to be impressed with the life- 
like pictures; even the texture of the 


” said Presi- 


clothes appeared sharp and distinct. 

By mid-afternoon the next day, 
Leslie’s office had been converted into 
a somewhat cramped photographic 
studio and Leslie. was taking test 
shots of a new line of women’s sum- 
mer shoes. ‘These tests proved suc- 
cessful. 

As a result, each foreign factory 
now has a non-battery type Stereo- 
Tach viewer, and 35mm stereo color 
transparencies have been sent out for 
the second season. 

With the stereo-photo system in 
use, it actually costs less to furnish 
a foreign factory with suitable pic- 
tures of 30 to 35 different styles than 
it formerly cost to furnish them with 
one actual full-size sample. And, 
the past it required as long as three 
months for actual new samples to 
arrive at distant destinations by sea 
mail (airmail and air freight were 
excessively costly for this service). 
Factories now receive their styling 
service within a few days after styles 
are created. 

Up to 2,500 duplicate transparency 
prints are required to show all the 
styles of each season’s line to the 
affliated factories. 

So, with the aid of miniature sam- 
ples and color slides, and a mule of 
sound wind, Wellco salesmen are do- 
ing pretty well in the rarified at- 
mosphere of the Andes. 


“Here's Our Line—Complete" 
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The Illinois Meat Co., Chicago, 
packers of Broadcast canned meats, 
recently learned a lesson in salesman- 
ship other manufacturers might well 
consider. ‘That is, when you face a 
busy prospect, show the entire line 
first, then concentrate on individual 
items. Company salesmen now carry 
a line of 17 meat products in a dis- 
play case slightly larger than a port- 
able typewriter —and a good deal 
lighter. All Broadcast meats are dis- 
played as though they were on store 
shelves, and buyers can instantly see 
the family resemblance of all labels. 

Hinged front panel of the case has 
a special area where current Broad- 
cast advertising is displayed. Built 
into the back of the case is a com- 
partment for advertising schedules, 
merchandising pieces, price lists, order 
books and other materials salesmen 
need to offer a complete, organized, 
brief sales presentation. Case by 
Knickerbocker Case Co., 678 N. 
Kingsbury St., Chicago 10, III. 


getting 

leads 

for 

salesmen 

one of your headaches? 


Then you'll want to get the facts on our kind 
of Sales Letter—with the built-in reply card. 


You'll be joining a mighty impressive list of 
blue chips, too, who've learned that the 
built-in reply card boosts responses, 
lowers selling costs! 


One-stop service for creative printing 
and mailing saves your time—keeps you busy 
planning instead of just picking up loose ends. 


Why not send now for more information and 


samples of recent successful promotions? 


SALES LETTERS 


incorporated 


250 W. 49th St., New York 19 
Telephone Circle 6-0843 


— 


A Case of Good Judgment 


“KNICKERBOCKER” — for Over 54 Years— 


@ The world's largest selection of speciaity sales 
cases, portfolios and luggage— 

@ Panoramic view shows complete line of mer- 
chandise instantly——making complete tine easier 
to sell— 

@ All cases designed for easy carrying—— 

@ if we don't have your choice in stock, we'll 
design and manufacture a case to your “specifi- 
cation— 

@ Cases manufactured in top-quality Bass wood, 
steel or plywood frames; covered in your choice 
of color in leather or piastic— 

(Case illustrated de- visible at one glance; 

signed especially for advertising displayed 

**Broadcast’’ on front hinged panel; 

food products; compartment in rear 

larger than portable contains sales aids, 
typewriter case; com- price lists, order books, 
plete line of products etc.) 

KNICKERBOCKER CAN PRODUCE ANYTHING YOU 

WANT—WRITE TODAY! 


eee we meee ee eee eee ee eee eee eees 


rand 
slightly 


pt. SM 
KNICKERBOCKER a haaecacaatial 
678 North Kingsbury $ 

Chicago 10, tilinois 
Please send me: 

Catalog of sales cases. 
business portfolios, brief cases, etc. I am in- 
terested in special case for our product. Attached 
— find letter in which I give details of type 
of case we desire. 


(CD Catalog of luggage, 
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Association of National Advertisers finds: 

° 90% of sales and advertising managers stress urgent 
need of "merchandising the advertising." 

¢ Only half are "'satisfied" with present job. 

* Planned programs and more manpower are sought. 


How Well Is Your Advertising Sold? 


Advertising would be a more eftec- 
tive sales tvol —if more planning, 
effort and money were devoted to 
harnessing it at point-of-purchase. 


This conclusion is drawn by the 


Merchandising of Advertising Steer- 
ing Committee of the Association ot 
National Advertisers, from parallel 
surveys which brought detailed re- 
plies from 85 sales managers and 129 
advertising managers of a total of 
182 ANA member companies. 

Questionnaires were sent to 480 
member companies. Thus the “com- 
pany response’ — including _ replies 
from both sales and advertising man 
agers of 32 companies—was 38%. 

Ninety-eight percent of sales man- 
agers believe that merchandising the 
advertising to their own sales force is 
very important. Ninety percent ot 
them also call this function very im- 
portant with distributors or brokers; 
91 with key retailers, and 80% 
with all other retailers. 


90°% Work at It 


Even more reporting companies— 
ranging from 99% with own sales 
force to 83% with rank and file or 
retailers—now conduct such programs 
among these groups. 

Seventy-one percent of advertising 
managers think their companies are 
doing a quite satisfactory job of tell- 
ing their sales force about advertising. 
But only 53% so regard the job with 
distributors, and only 40% with re- 
tailers as a whole. 

Only 18% of sales managers say 
that their advertising program is 
understood throughout the distribu- 
tion organization. They would like 
their salesmen to devote iwice as 
much time as at present to merchan- 
dising the advertising. 

Two-thirds of participants report 
that their advertising agency and the 
media scheduled help them to sell the 
advertising. ... 

Chairman Lauren K. Hagaman of 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., sent ANA 
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members (usually advertising man- 
agers) a letter enclosing a seven-page, 
l6-part questionnaire for them to fill 
out and return. Also enclosed was a 
three-page, nine-part questionnaire for 
“the personal opinion of the top ex- 
ecutive in your sales organization.” 

The advertising manager was asked 
“not to try to color the thinking of 
vour sales executive.” Questionnaires 
were filled out and mailed separately. 


224 Participate 


No signature was requested. But 
each participant was asked to note 
his company’s type of business and 
method of distribution. Of the total 
224 repliers, 56 are in foods and bev- 
erages (including soft and hard 
drinks); 29 in “industrial; 23 in 
home furnishings; 20 in drugs and 
toiletries ; 18 in household equipment ; 
15 in petroleum products; 11. ap- 
parel; the others in office, farm and 
building equipment, auto accessories, 
insurance, and 13 “miscellaneous.” 

Findings generally divide into 
three groups: (1) opinions on impor- 
tance of merchandising the advertis- 
ing; (2) problems in developing it; 
(3) practices and usages in it. 

Sales managers were asked: “How 
important is it... from a sales stand- 
point” that your own sales force, dis- 
tributor (broker) organization, key 
retailers and all other retail accounts 
be “thoroughly familiar with your 
advertising?” 

As noted, replies on very impor- 
tant range from 98% for own sales 
force to 80% for “other accounts.” 

Of some importance: Own sales 
force 1%; distributors 9%; key re- 
tailers 9% ; other retailers 15%. Only 
a few find this function “not too im- 
portant” and no sales manager says 
it is “not important at all.” 

Consumer product sales managers 
agree unanimously that the advertis- 
ing should be sold to all four groups. 

Sales and advertising managers 
were asked for “the main reasons” 


why the advertising should be mer- 
chandised to these groups 

Sales managers” reply: 
oun salesmen with a major sales tool ; 
helps them to become merchandise 
counselors to retailers; “helps sales- 
men build enthusiasm; “takes full 
advantage of the advertising dollar ;” 
makes advertising an integral part of 
the sales program; develops tie-ins; 

stocking and 
increases brand 


Pi OV ides 


“Supports reasons foi 
selling our products ;” 
preference; both advertising and di- 
rect selling “should promote exactly 
the same ideas;” “gives salesmen con- 
fidence ;’ “‘makes selling job easier ;” 
“sells the product to the salesman.” 

Among reasons the sales managers 
give for enlisting the distributor or- 
ganization: Integrates their sales 
efforts with advertiser's; “supports 
reason for stocking and selling prod- 
uct; proves the merchandise is “pre- 
sold ;” increases distributor salesmen’s 
enthusiasm; helps distributors to 
“inform thousands of retail out- 
lets.” 


Why M-t-A Helps 


For key retail accounts: ‘“Multi- 
plies sales effort for mass effect on 
consumers ;”’ “proves manufacturer's 
desire to help retailer sell; shows 
product is pre-sold; stimulates retail- 
ers to display and feature it, and run 
local advertisements; gets sales per- 
sonnel cooperation. (A watch sales 
manager says that in 70% of cases 
“the jeweler decides which watch his 
customer will buy.’’) 

For all other retail outlets: Creates 
confidence and desire; builds traffic; 
gets sales personnel cooperation and 
better display; retailer tie-ins tell the 
consumer where to buys “increases 
importance of line in store;’ “en- 
courages new business.” For full 
effectiveness, advertising should be 
merchandised “through a// channels.” 

Advertising managers support the 
sales managers’ reasons fo: mobilizing 
all sales and distribution: forces. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Merchandising the advertising 
Lauren Hagaman shows: 

“1. Builds morale all along the 
line. 

‘2. Stimulates greater sales ef- 
forts. 

“3. Co-ordinates dealer tie-ins with 
national advertising. 

“4. Helps to open new accounts and 
to enlarge distribution.” 


How prevalent, and how good, are 
these programs? 

Ninety-nine percent of sales man- 
agers say their company now conducts 
such a program for its own sales force. 
Ninety-one percent will continue it; 
28° enlarge it; 52% improve it. 

Among those having distributors: 
95% offer them a program; 88 will 
continue it; 23° enlarge it; 390 im- 
prove it. : 

For key retail accounts: 96% ot- 
fer it; 880 will continue it; 29° en- 
large it; 46 improve it. One com- 
pany will start a program. 

For other retailers: 830 offer it; 
79% will continue it; 18% enlarge 
it; 45% improve it—and 6% plan to 
Start a program. 

All advertising managers show 
their companies “doing something” to 
merchandise the advertising with 
sales force, distributors and retailers. 
But whereas 71% find this job with 
retailers “quite satisfactory,” only 
40% are satisfied with the job being 
done with retailers. 


How is the sales force told about 
it? 

Advertising managers were asked 
to report on four “steps being taken 
in your company to familiarize your 
own sales force with your advertis- 
ing”: 

87% give salesmen an advance 
view of the entire program. 

80% tell them of advertising events 
in special promotions. 

24% give them advertising in- 
formation when specifically asked. 

20% let the individual salesman 
have an advance view of the program 
only as it concerns him or his terri- 
tory. 

Except for a few in foods and bev- 
erages, drugs-toiletries and industrial, 
all companies give their sales force a 
pre-look at entire program. ‘The rel- 
atively few who fail to tell salesmen 
of special promotions are mainly in 
foods-beverages, home equipment, 
apparel and—especially—industrial. 


What should the sales force be 
told? 

Most essential, 74% of advertising 
managers believe, is giving them an 
advance view of the entire program. 
Only 13% think that notifying them 
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HOW SALES MANAGERS 
SELL THE AD PROGRAM 


TO DISTRIBUTORS: 


17% individual letters, house organs, form letters, 
69° telephone, telegraph.) 
'o 


(Also, less than one-third, mailing pieces, 


61% 56% 52% 


(3 


REPRINTS PERSONAL BULLETINS MEETINGS TRADE 
CALLS ADVERTISING 


TO KEY RETAILERS: 


BROADSIDES 


(Less than one-third: Form letters, individual 
letters, house organs, telephone, telegraph.) 


75% 70°, 95% make specific suggestions to retailers 
ce about tie-ins with the company advertising. 


= REPRINTS TRADE BROADSIDES BULLETINS 


ADVERTISING 


IS THE ADVERTISING AGENCY SUFFICIENTLY ALERT TO THE PROBLEM 
OF MERCHANDISING THE ADVERTISING? 


YES 67% 


MEETINGS “OTHER” MAILING 
PIECES 


HOW MUCH TIME DOES THE SALESMAN SPEND ON MERCHANDISING 
THE ADVERTISING —AND HOW MUCH SHOULD HE SPEND? 
Actual 
FOODS | 15% 


BEVERAGES 115% 


HOME EQUIPMENT 
HOME FURNISHINGS 
INDUSTRIAL 
PETROLEUM 

DRUGS & TOILETRIES 
OFFICE MACHINES 
INSURANCE 


APPAREL 


A DV iz °4 T } S| N G MA N AG ‘ R Ss of special advertising events is most 


essential, and 119 thus rank giving 
EXAMINE THEIR MERCHANDISING the salesman a preview just for his 
territory. None stress supplying spe- 
cial information on request. “I'wo 


HOW IS THE SALES FORCE TOLD ABOUT YOUR CONSUMER ADVERTISING? percent don’t reply. 


MEETINGS 90% Who handles the merchandising of 
advertising? 
PRESENTATION OF ADS 84% Fifty-two percent of advertising 
OR P-O-P MATERIAL managers report that this function 
primarily is organized, supervised 
REPRINTS 83% and executed at headquarters level. 
With 34% it is organized mainly at 
BULLETINS 81% HQ but executed largely by field 
men. Only 2% say that field people 
PERSONAL CALLS are entirely in charge of deciding 
“how much and when they tell the 
BROADSIDES wholesale and retail trade about con- 
sumer advertising.” 
HOUSE ORGANS “Other” policies—not specified— 
account for 12%. 

Companies in drugs-toiletries, home 
equipment and furnishings, auto ac- 
FLIP CHARTS cessories and farm equipment super- 

vise and execute chiefly at HQ level. 
SLIDE FILMS Those in foods-veverages, apparel 

and petroleum lean more toward lo- 

INDIVIDUAL LETTERS cal anes 
GRAPHS AND CHARTS . Among those handling the function 
primarily from HQ: 
FORM LETTERS 75% pass on to accounts specific 
point-of-purchase tie-in materials. 
PLAYING 68% give accounts advance view of 
RADIO COMMERCIALS entire program. fe 
66% offer specific examples of 
TV FILM SHOWINGS i ae ee Oe oe. 

59% notify them of major adver- 
tising events. 

40% show them in advance only 
parts of the program. 

18% notify accounts of advertis- 
ing events “only when these are tied 
in with special promotions.” 

Most essential in keeping accounts 
informed, say 35% of advertising 
managers, is an advance view of the 
YES 69% entire program. Examples of how 
to tie in are emphasized by 19%; 
advance view of parts of the program, 
16% ; notification of events, 12%; 
providing specific point-of-purchase 
tie-in materials, 11%. Other answers 
total 2%, and 6% do not reply. 

pe More sales than advertising man- 

NO ANSWER 4% YES AND NO 5% agers report their companies reaching 
the sales force through such means as 
meetings, bulletins, reprints and in- 
WHAT PERCENTAGE dividual letters. a more pie 
ing managers note the use of promo- 

OF YOUR TOTAL tional material as broadsides, house 
ADVERTISING BUDGET publications and “other mailings.” 
DO YOU SPEND The biggest differences in factors 
ON MERCHANDISING listed for both groups: 72% of ad- 


TRADE ADVERTISING 


When the sales force and or distributor 
organization is told about the advertising 
at sales meetings, is there any discussion 
about it? 


Do your advertising media cooperate sat- 
isfactorily in preparing and presenting 
material on their part of the program? 


NO ANSWER 3% 


YOUR ADVERTISING? vertising managers report personal 
calls vs. 46% of sales managers, and 
51% of advertising managers list 

sia << 36% 4 
ian enieam ke business papers vs. 36% of sales man 


agers. 
Seventy-seven percent of sales man- 
agers note reprints as a means their 


who answered: ——> Less than 1% 
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PACKAGING 


TRADE MARK 


Shes Pointing to the 
Pointer She Looks for ! 


It’s an important pointer ... as the caption says, in 
the latest ad of the current campaign. See this ad 
in full color in September MCCALL'S. Add it to 
the cumulative impressions of full-color pages in 
LIFE, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, HOUSEHOLD, FAMILY CIRCLE and 
WOMAN'S DAY . . . and the weekly spots on 
Reynolds TV hit “MISTER PEEPERS.” 


That’s how Reynolds is promoting Reynolds Wrap 
... Reynolds Wrap Aluminum Packaging and the 
Seal that tells its story. You'll find Mrs. Consumer 
more and more aware of it. At home, her favorite 
food protector is Reynolds Wrap. When she shops, 
the Reynolds Wrap name on that seal is her guide 
to protected quality. More and more manufactur- 
ers are taking advantage of this identification on 
their products. Reynolds Metals Company, 
General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


Reynolds Metals Company, 
Kaper al Sales Ota Louiveile 1, Kentucky 


SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” starring Wally Cox, 
Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 
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Available 
In Akron 
Starting 


R.O.P 


Sept. 1,1954 J— 


The Akron Beacon Journal will accepts ONE COLOR and 
BLACK, 2 COLORS and BLACK and FULL COLOR R.O.P. 
advertising in both DAILY and SUNDAY issues starting 
September 1, 1954. 


Take advantage of the FULL COVERAGE offered by Akron’s 
ONLY daily and Sunday newspaper by selecting this rich 


market to receive your complete color schedule. 


For color rates, closing dates and other information, call 
your nearest Story, Brooks & Finley man, or write The 


Beacon Journal General Advertising Department. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


OHIO’S MOST COMPLETE NEWSPAPER 


companies employ to tell distributors 
about their advertising. “hen: per- 
calls 696; bulletins 64°; 
61%; trade advertising 
broadsides 520, and others. 

‘Yo inform distributors, the adver- 
fising managers Say their companies 
make personal calls, 760; send re- 
prints 710; show advertisements or 
point-of-purchase material 67%; 
trade advertising 66%; _ bulletins 
65¢¢ ; broadsides 57%, and others. 

Among five major ways of telling 
distributors, sales managers mention 
reprints more than do advertising 
Advertising managers list 
more often personal calls, bulletins, 
trade advertising and broadsides. 

Sales managers report that the most 
effective means of informing distrib- 
utors are: meetings 28%; personal 
calls 21%, and means from 
7% to 3% ° 

But 46% do not answer. 

Methods used to reach key retail 
accounts, the sm’s say, are: Personal 
calls 75%; reprints 70°; trade ad- 
vertising 62% ; broadsides 49°, and 
bulletins 44%. 

Most effective methods to key re- 
tailers: personal calls 349%. Other 
methods are mentioned by 10% or 
less—but 42% of 
make no reply. 


sonal 
meetings 


SO ; 


Managers, 


other 


sales managers 


74 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


With other retailers methods used 
are: Personal calls 69°; reprints 
67% ; trade advertising 56% ; broad- 
sides +7©%; bulletins 40% ; form let- 
ters 33°C. 

Most effective ways of telling these 
accounts are personal calls, 360— 
followed by trade advertising, meet- 
ings and broadsides. 

For retailers—key” and otherwise 
—advertising managers say their com- 
panies use: reprints 64%; trade ad- 
vertising 62%; broadsides 56%; 
p-o-p material and personal calls, each 
540% ; bulletins 449%; other mailing 
pieces 41%. 

To inform retailers—key and 
otherwise—sales managers mention 
personal calls most, with an average 
of 72%. Advertising managers give 
personal calls 54%. Sales managers 
give reprints 70% and 67%, as com- 
pared with advertising managers’ 
64%. On business papers and bul- 
letins the groups agree closely. 


Present Tie-in Ideas 


Ninety-five percent of sales man- 
agers say their companies make spe- 
cific suggestions to retailers to tie in 
with advertising. 


Sixty-seven percent of them report 
that their advertising agency is “suth- 
ciently alert to the problem of mer- 
chandising the advertising.” (See 
chart. ) 

One startling answer: Forty-tour 
percent of sales managers point out 
that the “importance of merchandis- 
ing the advertising is /east under- 
stood” by their own salesmen! Fifteen 
percent think it least understood by 
distributors or brokers; 7% by retail- 
ers; 4% by company executives; 5“¢ 
by “older men” in the organization, 
and 7% by “others.” One-third of 
sales managers, however, do not 
answer. 

By advertiser groups “least under- 
standing” by own salesmen is reported 
in apparel, office machines, miscellan- 
eous. 

This situation may stem in part 
from the fact that salesmen generally 
have little time to devote to merchan- 
dising the advertising. Sales man- 
agers estimate that the “average” 
salesman spends 9% of his time at it. 
(See chart.) 

The amount of time sales man- 
agers think salesmen should devote 
to this function averages 19%. (See 
chart.) 

Advertising managers provide the 
rest of this report. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


If you tell your sales force and dis- 
tributing organization about your 
advertising at sales meetings, is there 
any discussion about it? 

Yes, 91%; no, 60; no answer, 
3%. (See chart. ) 

Thirty-eight percent say the adver- 
tising agency is represented at al/ 
meetings; 527 at some meetings; 


7¢ Three percent fail to 


/"@ at none, 
reply. 


Who makes the presentation? 

Before own salesmen it is done pre- 
dominantly —90%—by the advertis- 
ing manager; 48% by an agency 
man; 32% by sales promotion man- 
ager; 29% by sales manager. 

With the trade, salespeople take on 
more of this job. 

Betore distributors: 
manager and a salesman, each 46% ; 
sales manager 399%; sales promotion 
manager 20%. 

Betore retailers: salesmen 53% ; 
district sm 219% ; sm 189%; am 16% ; 
spm 13%. 

Eighty-seven percent of advertis- 
ing managers say they are mainly re- 
sponsible tor informing sales force 
and trade groups of the advertising 
program. ‘Then they mention sales 
promotion manager, 22° ; sales man- 
ager 180; agency man 20, and 
others 3%. 


advertising 


Do you check on the effectiveness 
of your program? 

Sixty-nine percent check; 24% do 
not; 7% fail to reply. Main means 
ot checking are: Reports from field 
people; calls on trade; clipping ser- 
vice reports on tie-ins, etc.; surveys; 
questionnaires; checks at retail on use 
of p-o-p material, reprints, etc.; and 
sales checks. 


What are the most acute prob- 
lems confronting your program? 

Increasing cost of materials is cited 
by 44°2; lack of new ideas and ma- 
terials by 259%; shortage of agency 
help 8% . and others 48°. 

Other problems range widely: No 
yearly program nor “organized pro- 
cedure; ‘“‘constant shift of sched- 
ules; “lack of budget,” and too lit- 
tle money for purpose; “volume of 
work load on sales force;” shifting 
and turnover of sales people; lack of 
adequate advertising promotion per- 
sonnel to do the job. 

Also: Limited support by manage- 
ment; lack of proper timing and 
follow-through; “failure of branch 
managers to get cooperation of field 
personnel ;” difficulty in ‘‘communi- 
cating the full impact of ideas and 
enthusiasm” all the way down the 
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distributor — sales- 
men; “retailer attitude;” ‘‘general 
lethargy; ‘terrific competition ;” 
“cost of agency help and develop- 
ment;” “lack of appreciation ef mer- 
chandising by sales heads; and the 
“high cost of distribution to a large, 
far-flung dealer organization.” 


line; “activating 


Despite all these problems . . . 
is progress being made? 

Seventy-three percent of advertising 
managers report tangible improve- 
ments; 196 do not. Eight percent 
don’t answer. 


Mayflower has developed 
the safest most efficient mov- 
ing methods and equipment, 
and standardized them to 
serve you any place in the 
United States, and to and 
from Canada. Yet these fa- 
cilities have been so care- 
fully and completely planned 
that Mayflower Service can 
be and is “tailored” to the 
particular needs of every 
shipper. This means you can 
count on Mayflower quality 
every time, everywhere! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Here are some progress reports: 


Foods and beverages: “\lore lin- 
age, more displays—due to paying 
more [for] more elaborate display 
pieces.” ‘Retail support and_ results 
are in direct ratio to consumer ap- 
peal of campaign.” “Our widespread 
usc of newspaper advertising’ has 
induced wholesalers to ‘support our 
product with more newspaper, radio 
and TV advertising [paid for by 
them] than ever before.” 
to a new recorded spot idea was over- 
whelming.”’ 


‘Response 


MOVING SERVICE 


ANYWHERE! 


“When a 
corporation 
says 


‘Merry 
Christmas’ 

to its 
friends --’’ 


That’s the title of the 
important special 

issue of 

Sales Management— 
September 10— 


It brings you the results of a 
new survey of business gift 
practices; tells you 


Why 74°, of corporations re- 
member customers or employees. 


What they give. 
How much they spend. 


How they pick a gift. 


The above and other useful in- 
formation will appear in this 
special issue of September 10, 
reaching all subscribers as an 
extra dividend; a 27th issue 
now planned as a regular yearly 
“bonus”. More than 200 pages 
of business gift ideas. Please 
watch for it! 


note: 

For advertising or other in- 
formation, please write Busi- 
ness Gift Department, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 4th Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Drugs and toiletries: “We are get- 
ting swamped with requests for co- 
operative drug literature for use on 
[dealers] mailing lists.’’ ‘Availabil- 
ity of our free samples has helped 
[voluntary tie-ins] as much as di- 
rect mail.” Home equipment: 
“Spurred the competition to greater 
effort!” . . . Apparel: “Newspaper 
ad linage increased 1,200,000 in three 
months.” Insurance: ‘Nore 
agents identify themselves with com- 
pany advertising.”’ 


Farm equipment: “With no co- 
operative campaign we [still] 
think we have more local dealer ad- 
vertising than ever before.” 


Industrial: “Contests are getting 
better dealer support.” 


What items are most liked and 
used by your sales force? 


Foods and beverages: Premiums 
and price deals, coupons, etc. 
Salesman’s brochure reproducing 
magazine and outdoor poster adver- 
tisements, display material, times, 
dates, etc... . Merchandising kits, ad 
reprints, p-o-p displays . . . Slide films 
and movies . .. Items related to star 
of TV program and premium promo- 
tional material . . . Bulletins and ad- 
vertising broadsides Window 
streamers, back bar cards .. . Folders 
with specifics for each market 
Salesmen make own portfolios, ‘using 
their and our materials: If they make 
it, they'll use it.” 


Drugs and toiletries: Drug co-op 
literature, detailing, visual aids . 
Portfolios picturing the promotion 
... Manuals... Flipover charts... 
“Everything that brings it down to 


local leve * a 


Home equipment: Blowups and 
counter card reproductions of na- 
tional advertisements Kits on 
special promotions . Packaged di- 
rect mail sold to trade, featuring ad 
reprints in miniature covers. 


Home furnishings: Accordion-type 
portfolios displaying year’s program 
.. « Monthly wrap-up mailings; six- 
month display programs; mats, cata- 
logs . . . “Counter display that dem- 
onstrates features of new product.” 
. . « Small-town counter cards, serv- 
iced by wholesalers. 


Apparel: “Store tie-ins on fashion 
merchandise that make us look 
aggressive, alive.” . . . “Salesmen’s 
portfolio in brief case size.” ... A 
motion picture for use in stores and 
meetings to illustrate features of 
products. 


Do your advertising media cooper- 
ate satisfactorily in preparing and 
presenting material on their part of 
your program? 

Sixty-nine percent of the advertis- 
ing managers think the media sched- 
uled do cooperate; 22% say the 
media don’t. Five percent reply ‘yes 
and no,”’ and 4% do not answer. 

Best cooperation is noted in office 
machines, building equipment, insur- 
ance, home furnishings and_ petro- 
leum. Least cooperation is shown in 
apparel, auto accessories, industrial. 

Here are examples of media co- 
operation: 


Foods and beverages: “Bureau of 
Advertising prepared a presentation 
of our campaign and presented it to 
all wholesalers in some 300 markets.” 
... “TV and radio stations and 
newspapers do best job,” with “slides, 
announcements and newspaper adver- 
tisements, mailings and store and 
consumer checks.” . . . ““Magazines 
and newspapers cover trade and sales- 
men with personal calls, bulletins and 
special mailings.” . . . ‘Newspapers 
and radio stations [make] trade mail- 
ings and in a few instances trade 
calls.” . . . “TV and radio stations 
provide equipment for sales meetings 
where commercials are presented.” 

But some advertisers in this group 
say: “Most media give only token 
support.” . “Too much emphasis 
on the medium; not enough on prod- 
uct and schedule.” . . . A large food 
advertiser warns that “many of these 
plans are se contrived that they cause 
serious embarrassment from the stand- 
point of legality and customer rela- 
tions. Constructive advertisers, I am 
sure, would vastly prefer to see the 
money [thus spent] reflected in lower 
cost per thousands or more efficient 
circulation!” 


Drugs and toiletries: ‘‘ Newspapers 
and magazines do some store checks 
to make sure that products are in 
stock or new items ordered subject to 
special promotion.” . . . ““I'V people 
produce shots and buyers are always 
interested. Newspapers produce vari- 
ety of material ranging from bulletins 
to broadsides.” On mailings newspa- 
pers “have saved us hundreds of 
dollars.” 


But: ‘The media tell what material 
is available, but rarely work out a 
comprehensive plan.” 


Home equipment: “ National maga- 
zines send out letters with advance 
copies of issues in which our advertis- 
ing appears. They (especially Life) 
supply us with jumbo post cards and 
other material for us to send to deal- 
ers.’ One advertiser mentions The 
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People Want 
More Service 


“The true dynamics of the 
market place is the never- 
ending struggle between the 
consumer’s tastes and his 
pocketbook. When real in- 
comes are low, the single 
quality uniform products sell 
on a price advantage achieved 
whenever there are marketed 
economies of large scale pro- 
duction. But, like the Ford 
Model T, the single quality 
one model product tends to 
fall in popularity as more 
people become able and have 
an opportunity to express 
their individuality in the col- 
or, model and quality of the 
products they buy. In this re- 
gard, | sometimes think we 
have gone overboard on the 
notion of self-service and are 
overlooking the long-run op- 
portunities of providing an 
increasingly wealthy commu- 
nity with more, rather than 
fewer marketing services.”— 
George H. Brown, professor 
of marketing, School of Busi- 
ness, University of Chicago, 
Fifth Annual Distribution and 
before the Chicago Tribune’s 
Advertising Forum. 


Saturday Evening Post for merchan- 
dising material, and The American 
Home and The Progressive Farmer 
for ‘‘allowances.”” Another: “7'oday’s 
Woman photographed our product on 
display in 16 or 17 stores. Successful 
Farming calls our distributors. Wom- 
an’s Day presents a film strip to 
distributors. McCall's Magazine fur- 
nishes vinylite-bound copies.” 


But: “‘It is like pulling teeth to get 
any help at all, and then the charge 
for merchandising is exorbitant.” 

Home furnishings: “Practically all 
magazines write letters to our sales- 
men with issue carrying advertise- 
ment.” ... “Direct mail to dealers, 
distributors and salesmen; participate 
in sales meetings; provide meeting 
material ; assist in publicity.” 

Two on the “yes” side neverthe- 
less report: ‘The value of most pub- 
lication material is reduced because 
the trade gets the impression that the 
magazine is being promoted rather 
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A onttation to excculives 
who are willing to explore a new, tested 
method of improving sales performance. 


About 4% years ago, the Research Institute, through its 
30,000 member companies, was made strongly aware of 
the need for a method to help management increase the 
effectiveness of their sales organizations. We had found 
many sales managers desperate for ways to help them 
make sales quotas and cut selling costs—many a company 
president worried sick about what a buyers’ market would 
do to a sales group which had operated a dozen years or 
so without any pressing competition. 


Such a plan has been developed and tested, and right 
now is being used successfully by over 1500 companies— 
companies like General Mills, Union Oil of California, 
Western Air Lines. It works by developing in their sales- 
men that certain important “something” we discovered 
that top producers have that enables them to get so much 
more business than salesmen who lack the “X” factors. 


This aan entirely new ofproach lo sales development 


It is completely different from anything you have ever 
seen. Much more than just a sales training program, it is 
a proven method of developing the “whole man”— builds 
his self-conftdence, fires his enthusiasm and his ability for 
creative thinking. It makes him feel his true importance 
to society and develops the right attitude toward his com- 
pany, his job and his customers. 


One important reason for the success of this approach 
is that, super-imposed upon a company’s basic product 
training, the Institute program applies the powerful “third 
party” influence to develop the desirable traits that the 
salesman’s immediate superior sometimes finds so hard 
to instill. 


This is not to be confused with shot-in-the-arm “stimu- 
lator” stuff that quickly wears off. It is a solid, thorough, 
continuing approach to the salesman’s development. 


It should not be difficult to determine how much this 
new concept of sales development can help increase your 
company’s sales at lower unit cost. Just half an hour with 
our representative should do it. You are cordially invited 
to see and assess this new, field-proven method of helping 
salesmen develop those important “X” factors that enable 
them to get so much more business. 


[a Inslitule of Shautinn 


Hal C. Tiffany, Mgr., Selling and Merchandising Division 
589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, New York ¢ PLaza 5-8900 
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Radio is good business. Last year radio billed more than $700 million. 
That’s peanuts to what radio billing will be as more and more advertisers 
discover what it can do for them. 

You want low cost coverage? Do you want to place messages where 
they will do the most good? Do you want a virtual monopoly on the 
attention of millions-on-the-move? Do you want to reach your customers 
every where? 


Then you’ve got to have radio. No other media can do the job as well. 


Do as over 2,300 major advertisers did on WBC stations last year 


By using WBC’s five 50,000-watters, many enjoyed substantial savings 
with multiple station discounts. They hit America’s big population belt . . . 
at least 26,500,000... at a cost as low as 21¢ per thousand. 

Crazy? You should be so crazy. Call Eldon Campbell, WBC Nationa! 
Sales Manager, at Plaza 1-2700, New York, or your nearest WBC station. 
Let them show you why radio is good business for you. 


WBZ-WBZA KYW KDKA 
51,000 watts 50,000 watts 50,000 watts 
in Boston and Springfield in Philadelphia in Pittsburgh 


wowo 
50,000 watts 
in Fort Wayne 


KEX 
50,000 watts 
in Portland, Oregon 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


WBZ-WBZA ° wBz-tTv, Boston; KYW ¢ wPTz (TV), Philadelphia; 
KDKA, Pittsburgh: wowo, Fort Wayne; xex, Portland, Oregon 


National Representatives: FREE & PETERS, INC. Contract 
. r an , ral 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


“This is the size we sell in the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


IT’S NOT A GUARDED SECRET that appetites 
for food are big and healthy in the Growing 
Greensboro ABC Market . . . Figures prove that 
our ABC market gain in food sales (1953 over ’52) 
was 48% of North Carolina’s food gain for the 
same year. And it’s like that all along the line: the 
Greensboro ABC Market accounted for 47% of the 
state’s furniture-household-radio gain; 43% of the 
drug gain; 54% of the state’s general merchandise 
gain . , . If YOU want sales results quickly and 
efficiently — you’!l get ’em in the Growing Greens- 
boro ABC Market, where your biggest and best buy 
is the 100,000 daily circulation of the GREENS- 
BORO NEWS and RECORD... 


The only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro ABC Market, and with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Sales Management Figures 


than the product;” and, ‘magazines 
are all anxious to help if we foot the 
bill.” . . . The single ‘‘no’’: “One or 
two [magazines] have supplied help- 
ful research,” but ‘‘we want to tell 
about the whole list.”’ 


Apparel: “Special presentation has 
been prepared by media for specific 
promotional efforts.” . . . “They write 
letters to selected customers; inform 
our sales force of value of periodical 
in each man’s territory.” 

On the other hand: “Most media 
do not give sufficient merchandising 
help and very little is gratis.” One 
advertising manager finds a lack of 
“good ideas” from media. 

These quotes all agree that media 
do “cooperate” : 


Office machines: 


“folders, letters, 
bookmarks.” 


Media supply 
magazine copies, 
. . Insurance: “When 
asked, magazines have been very co- 
operative: The Saturday Evening 
Post, Better Homes and Gardens, 
The American Home, Collier's, Look, 
Town Journal (formerly Pathfind- 
er), Newsweek, etc., furnish circula- 
tion and market data.” ... Auto 
accessories: “The Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier’s always do a job 
for us on special mailing pieces—also 
farm papers.” . . . Petroleum prod- 
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Greensboro 


News and Kecord 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
@eeeeees§eeeeeeeee#eeee#eeese#eeee#ees##eee?#eee#?eeeee8 ®@ 


ucts: ‘(Good cooperation of farm 
papers, newspapers and radio.” 
“Radio and TV stations give courtesy 
announcements about our programs.” 
. . « Farm equipment: “They provide 
magazine covers for reproduction and 
write merchandising letters to dis- 
tributors and dealers. Provide re- 
prints—some would mail.” 


A few more buts: 


Building equipment: “The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Life and others 
[help]; but what they do is limited 
to a point where it begins to get 
expensive.” . . . Industrial: “Not all 
have program. Those that do are 
okay, but a lot of education is needed 
to bring others up to a satisfactory 
level.” 


Does your company have a special 
budget for iendhendliins the adver- 
tising? 

Only 46% of replying advertising 
managers say that their company does 
have such a budget. Fifty-four per- 
cent do not. Most repliers in foods 
and beverages and in apparel have a 
budget. But none in office machines 
and only 20% in home equipment 
have one. 

In 83% of companies which do 
have a merchandising-the-advertising 
budget, it is supervised by the adver- 


tising manager; in 27% by the pro- 
motion manager; 12% by the sales 
manager, and 4% by others. The 
fact that these figures total 126% 
shows some dual responsibility. 


What percentage of your total 
advertising budget do you spend on 
merchandising your advertising? 

Only two-thirds of participating 
advertising managers answer this 
question. Of these, 22% _ report 
spending less than 1% for it; 46% 
between 1% and 5%; 16% between 
6% and 10%; 10% between 11% 
and 20%; 6% between 21% and: 
25%. (See chart.) 

Most individual repliers say they 
wish they could spend more for it. 

Of 83 advertising managers who 
answer this question, the 27 whose 
companies spend more than 5% for it 
include: four of 21 in foods and bev- 
erages; three of 10 in home equip- 
ment; six of 13 in home furnishings ; 
three of seven in apparel and in mis- 
cellaneous; one of four in farm 
equipment and in building equipment, 
and six of 17 in “industrial.” 

Of a total of 36 repliers in drugs- 
cosmetics, office equipment, insurance, 
auto accessories and petroleum prod- 
ucts, none spends more than 5% to 
merchandise the advertising. 

The End 
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Ever since The Washington Post bought 
the Times Herald on March 17 the adver- 
tising world has been interested in watching 
what would happen. First came the paper 
itself—The Washington Post and Times 
Herald—a big newspaper with four sepa- 
rate sections every week day, twelve to 
fourteen sections every Sunday. This big 
newspaper included all the news and pic- 
ture services of the Post and of the Times 
Herald—all the comics previously in the 
separate papers—most of the columnists, 
most of the other features. From the Post's 
previous week day average of 115 columns 
of news and features, The Washington Post 
and Times Herald increased to over 150 
columns daily. Advertising jumped too, 
making the newspaper even bigger, even 
more complete, even more serviceable to 
the reader. 


Circulation Stabilized. The circulation 

figures just announced show how well 

Washington has received The Washington 

Post and Times Herald. The old Times 

Herald's ear y street editions were discon- 

tinued in March. Duplication, of course, 

disappeared instantly since there were no 

longer two separate newspapers to buy. 

These net paid circulation figures of 381,417 

daily* and 392,580 Sunday for the April- 

- June quarter represent, therefore, not a 

~ a mid-point on a descending curve, but the 

The most root newspapePcirculation announcement in years— sana aa at which the paper has 
evele : 

the new circulation figures of The Washington Post and Times Herald: Lowest Milline. As a result, advertisers can 

now get 70°, coverage daily of the city 

zone, and 67%, coverage of the city and 


vi * - retail zone, through The Washington Post 
and Times Herald. No other daily gives 

38] 47 daily net paid even /ialf coverage of Washington. 
/ As a further result, The Washington Post 


and Times Herald’s milline is far lower 
than the second—or third—paper’s, and 


m considerably lower than offered by any 
paper before the purchase. 
392,580 Sunday net paid 


For years The Washington Post has been 
the big paper in prestige and importance in 
the nation’s capital. Now The Washington 
Post and Times Herald is big in every respect 


10% coverage of its city zone ager oe value. It is the big buy 


Represented by: SAWytR, FERGUSON, WALKER COMPANY 
e THe Hat Winter Company e Puck, The Comic 
Weekly e JosHuA Powers Co., Lip. 


* Monday-Friday average 


Favorite Home Newspaper. How important are 
these Washington Post and Times Herald circula- 
tion figures for advertisers? In total circulation they 
represent approximately 130,000 more daily than 
the second paper—in city circulation about 80,000 
more. In the complete retail trading zone (including 
the city) The Washington Post and Times Herald 
has in excess of 239,000 carrier home delivered cir- 
culation daily—more than the second paper’s fotal 
circulation in this primary area. 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED .... 
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Use both indoor and outdoor advertising. 

They reach people in different places, at different. times— 

to broaden the scope of your advertising 

and increase the power of your over-all campaign. , 
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..... National Sales Representative of the Outdoor industry 


Biggest Cosmetic Market 
in the Entire Southwest! 


Oklahoma City, with an average annual 
expenditure of $19.07 per family for cosmetics, 
perfumes, hair preparations, deodorants, lotions 
and other toiletries, led all 49 other cities from 
coast to coast surveyed by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor statistics in 1950. This was nearly twice the 
expenditure of families in the median city, and 
three times that of families in the 49th city. 


Multiply Oklahoma City’s high cosmetics 
expenditures by the biggest Sunday circulation in 
the Southwest—and USE that circulation—and 
you can reach the BIGGEST COSMETICS 
MARKET IN THE SOUTHWEST! 


“Survey of Consumer Expenditures, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1950. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


ocatly EDITED ty OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


LOCALLY PRINTED 


Lg eee Owned and Operated by the Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
The Farmer-Stockman * WKY Radio * WKY-TV 
Represented by the Katz Agency 


Sample No. E-56 
Size closed 
3” x4 % ” 


the Holiday Seasou.... 


but all through the year, give memo books to 
your customers—distribute them at meetings, 
conventions and your trade shows. Have your 
salesmen give them out on their calls or insert 
them with your mail. 


With your ad gold-stamped on the front cover 
and additional advertising copy printed on the 
inside of the cover, these memo books put your 
name right in the hands of the people you want 
to remember you. 


Available in various colors and grains of gen- 
vine and imitation leather. Tell us how many 
you can use and we'll send a sample and give 
you full cost information by return mail. 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
TWO PARK AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 16 


Factory 


e Easthampton, Massachusetts 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 


and other sales literature useful to marketirig executives. 


How to Sell the Lumber and 
Building Material Market: Data 
published by Building Supply News, 
covering this $7,572,000,000 retail 
merchandising giant, according to 
U. S. Department of Commerce fig- 
ures. This 1952 sales volume of the 
industry’s 30,000 dealers was 4.3 
times the $1,761,000,000 total com- 
piled by 25,000 dealers who operated 
in this field in 1939. The $5,811,- 
000,000 increase represents a 330% 
gain in 13 years. Included in the 
study are these salient facts: retail 
lumber and building material dealers 
rank third in average sales per re- 
tailer and seventh among all U. S. 
retail groups in total volume; they 
buy from some 5,800 wholesalers and 
from manufacturers; about 90% of 
them are full-line dealers; they sell 
every kind of building and related 
product, plus tools, appliances, many 
home furnishing items and _special- 
ties; their customers are 40 million 
home owners, 6 million farmers, 100,- 
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000 contractors and builders, and 
thousands of special trade contractors, 
building owners and maintenance 
men; independent dealers sell nearly 
five times the volume done by chains; 
1952 sales of 20,461 dealer sub- 
scribers of Building Supply News 
totaled $6,678,504,000—88.2% of 
the entire trade’s volume. Write to 
Sid Hoganson, Promotion Director, 
Building Supply News. 5 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 3, III. 


Salisbury, N. C., Retail Food 
Market: Findings of the eight an- 
nual brand preference survey ot 
North Carolina’s second ranking per 
capita retail‘ food market, published 
by The Salisbury Post. The report 
covers 102 food store classifications, 
and was compiled by local city schools, 
covering all income groups in propor- 
tion to their school patronage. In- 
cluded also are data on home appli- 
ances, watches, automobiles, news- 


papers, radio and television stations, 
and preferred shopping days. Write 
to P. G. Laughridge, Advertising 
Director, The Salisbury Post, Salis- 
bury, N. C. 


What Are Inquiries Worth to 
You? New Equipment Digest evalu- 
ates advertising in terms of how 
many orders stem from _ inquiries. 
Findings of a survey of eight adver- 
tisers reveal that, on an average, 
41 out of 100 N.E.D. sales leads fol- 
lowed up by salesmen were converted 
into orders. The advertisers represent 
a cross-section of products including 
maintenance items, components, ma- 
terials, electrical instruments, capital 
goods, materials handling equipment, 
production tools. Results are com- 
pared with the findings of the New 
York Sales Executives Club which, 
after examining the sales experience 
of 280 manufacturers, concluded that 
(1) out of every 100 calls, the aver- 
age number of orders was 9.2 ‘and 


Gillette 

Pal Blades 

Schick Shavers 
Remington Shavers 
Rolls Razors 
Barbasol 

Bristol Myers 
Colgate Palmolive 
Mennen 

Procter & Gamble 
Seaforth 

Williams 

Bromo Seltzer 
Grove Laboratories 
Johnson & Johnson 
Lambert Pharmacal 
Breck 

Frederick of Hollywood 
Max Factor 
Vaseline 


There's something about 
a soldier, aitman, 
sailor, or marine 


that makes him 
a 100 million dollar customer 
for toiletries, drugs, cosmetics 


That ‘‘something” is the care and grooming 
which makes the members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces the best turned out Servicemen in the 
world. The manufacturers on this list realize 
this. They know that the 314 million consumers 
in the Armed Forces are a rich market for their 
products. They also know the best way to reach 
Service consumers is through their advertise- 
ments in ARMY TIMES, AIR Force TiMEs, NAVY 
TiMEs, great Service weeklies, and Air Force 
Daily, THE AMERICAN DAILY in Europe. 


How are your sales to Servicemen and their 
families? Ask our nearest representative to show 
you how to get your product or service before 
Armed Forces consumers with their 8 billion 


dollar spendable yearly income. 


GET ‘HOW TO SELL" DETAILS, SAMPLE COPIES, RATES AND MARKET DATA AT NEAREST OFFICE. 


“THE MILITARY 
MARKET“ 


The Monthly Trade 
Paper for Military Buy - 
ers Everywhere. Wid- 
est readership-Lowest 
cost per ad dollar 


WASHINGTON 
3132 M STL NW 


NEW YORK: 41 East 42nd St 
CHICAGO: 203 N. Wabash Ave 


ARMY TIMES > 
NAVY TIMES 
AIR FORCE TIMES 


(Members: Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


AIR FORCE DAILY 
The “AMERICAN DAILY” in Europe 


@ WIDEST SERVICE COVERAGE 
@ LOWEST COST PER 1000 READERS 


@ PUBLISHED IN 12 WEEKLY EDITIONS 
AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


@ LOW COMBINATION RATES FOR ALL 
FOUR GREAT SERVICE PAPERS 


° LOS ANGELES: 6399 Wilshire Blvd 
° SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg 


PHILADELPHIA: R.W. McCarney, 1015 Chestnut St. © BOSTON: John Hancock Bldg 


LONDON ¢ FRANKFURT 


PARIS © ROME # FOKYO ¢ CASABLANCA 


(2) out of every 100 calls following 
up inquiries from all publications, the 
average number of orders was 16. 
Inquiries traded in preparation of this 
report included only those cleared 
through the N.E.D. office. No at- 
tempt was made to check inquiries 
sent direct to advertisers. All in- 
quiries were traced back to the in- 
quirers over a 12-month period. Each 
man received a letter naming the 
product or products about which he 
had inquired. He was asked what 
action, if any, had been taken. Re- 
plies were then checked with the ad- 
vertisers to verify sales results. Write 
to Frank Rice, New Equipment 
News, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
O. 


Key to More Orders at Lower 
Cost: A guide for sales, marketing 
and advertising executives in improv- 
ing catalog procedure as part of over- 
all marketing programs, published by 
Sweet’s Catalog Service. It details 
the four elements vital to greater 
catalog usage: good design, selective 
market coverage, maintenance in buy- 
ers’ offices and coordination with ad- 
vertising and personal selling, and 
how the increased usage thus achieved 
can result in increased sales and cut 
unit sales costs. Data are presented 
in terms of order-to-call ratio under 
three conditions: cold calling, fol- 
lowing up inquiries from advertis- 
ing, responding to catalog-stimulated 
invitations. Product information in 
industrial purchasing is also included. 
Write to Garwood Wolff, Manager, 
Sales Promotion and Advertising, 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, 119 W. 40th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Residential Heating Market: 
Data book, based on the 1950 Census 
of Housing, assembled from special 
exclusive tabulations made by the 
Bureau of the Census for American 
Artisan. It shows how single- and 
multiple-family dwelling units are 
heated; breaks down kinds of fuel 
used—coal, gas, oil—and relates them 
to kinds of heating systems. It points 
out the progress made by warm air 
heating during a 10-year period. State 
by state it shows sales possibilities 
for various products and provides au- 
thentic information on which to base 
sales quotas. To control distribu- 
tion of the book, one copy will be 
sent free to manufacturers and ad- 
vertising agencies connected with the 
field. Additional copies and copies 
to anyone outside the industry are 
$10 each. Write to Charles Price, 
President, Keeney Publishing Co., 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, III. 
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Now . .. MORE ACCURATE Sales and Advertising Quotas 
for various types of Consumer Products 


The Only Data Source 

Showing Nationwide Distribution of 
NET Income and Consumer 
Spending Units* by 


Income Groups... 


a eal _————————————— 
INEW YORK— @&® Income Breakdown of Consumer Spending 


NET INCOME GROUPS, 1063 
| NET INCOME GROUPS, 1963 
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This breakdown of 1953 NET Income and Consumer 
Spending Units . . . based on the 1950 Census of Income .. . 


marks a tremendous advance in sales and advertising planning. 


It enables you . . . practically at a glance . . . to tell how 


many Consumer Spending Units and NET Dollars 


are in the Income Group (or Groups) able 


to buy your product—in every county in the Nation. 


See These Pages in 1954 SURVEY OF BUYING POWER for Income Breakdowns by States 


Alabame 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


252 Louisiana , : 411 North Dakota 
255 Maine 03 417 Gile...... 
260 Maryland . 422 Oklahoma 
284 Massachusetts 442 Oregon 
289 Michigan 458 Pennsylvania 
300 Minnesota .. 470 Rhode Island 
Delaware 304 Mississippi 475 South Carolina 
District of Columbia 306 Missouri 488 South Dakota 
Florida ; 326 Montana 492 Tennessee 
Georgia ba 336 Nebraska ; 498 Texas 
Idaho 340 Nevada ..... 501 Utah .. 
357 New Hampshire 505 Vermont 
370 New Jersey .. 516 Virginia 
382 New Mexico 519 Washington 
Kansas ; 392 New York 550 West Virginia 
Kentucky . ’ ; 400 North Carolina 564 Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 


*See page 16, Survey of Buying Power, for definition of Consumer Spending Unit. 
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133 MILLION 


DOLLAR MARKET 


Survey made under 
the direction of 
the Medill School 
of Journalism, 
Northwestern 
University. 


THE FOX CITIES OF WISCONSIN 


Take a scientific peek into the ages, wages, 
housing, reading, and shopping of families in 
Wisconsin’s fourth corporate city market. 
where and when they purchase. 
Carefully tabulated consumer preferences and 
reactions on Appliances, Automobiles, Bever- 


Learn what, 


ages, Cigarettes, Cleaning Products, Cosmetics, 


Drugs, Food Products (from ‘ ‘Baby Food”’ to 
‘Wieners’”’), Household Needs, Toiletries . . . 
and, offered for the first time this year, the 
following new categories: Wines, Whiskies & 
Brandies; Travel & Vacations; Life Insurance 


Under Pressure 


(continued from page 37) 


an opportunity to ask for a reorder. 
Listening ability is highly important. 
(Read “Let Up—and Listen” on 
page 27 of this issue) 

At certain points the interviewer 
fails to respond to the applicant’s pre- 
sentation of himself and his abilities. 
The tape records whether the inter- 
viewee reacts by losing his hold on 
the conversation, is unable to continue 
with what he has to say, or is able 
to take the initiative and come back 
in. We also can learn whether he 
gets upset or loses his temper as a 
result. This tells us what will happen 
if, when the applicant is displaying 
our merchandise, the dealer makes no 
response to the line or to parts of it. 

We must know how a prospective 
Dickies salesman will behave, not only 
under stress but after it. At certain 
points after the interviewee has beer 
subjected to the stress of taking the 
initiative or dominuting the conver- 
sation, the interviewer encourages him 
again. The prospective salesman’s 
ability to react normally to the 
change in situation—and not to keep 
on acting as he did under stress— 
reveals whether he will succeed in 
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difficult sales contacts. 

Briefly, this shows how _ our 
Chapple-type employment interview 
duplicates “interaction” stresses of 
actual sales contacts. Salesmen chosen 
according to the Chronograph’s pre- 
dictions have sold Dickies merchan- 
dise successfully; those hired against 
its predictions have failed. 

Our rate of turnover and of hiring 
is comparatively small. Of our 100 
salesmen (who sell direct to dealers 
in 48 states) many have been with 
Dickies from five to ten years. Our 
normal turnover, plus opening up new 
territories and dividing existing ter- 
ritories, could be taken care of by the 
hiring of 20 to 30 new salesmen each 
year. And we rarely need to make 
an immediate decision to hire an ap- 
plicant. Therefore, here in Ft. Worth 
we keep only the tape-recording de- 
vice (which we lease from the Chap- 
ple organization for a nominal sum), 
not the Chronograph itself. We send 
each tape to Dr. Chapple’s offices in 
Norton, Conn., where it is photo- 
electrically scanned, then run through 
the computer (the Interaction Chron- 
ograph). Much like an adding ma- 
chine, the Chronograph adds and sub- 
tracts and comes up with results. 

These figures are mailed to us for 
comparison with a “pattern of ideal 


Ownership. Whether you’re mapping markets 
for sales or testing, this sort of insight means 
meat on the table! For your free copy of the 
Seventh Annual Consumer Buying Habit Study, 
simply write Ken E. Davis, Manager, General 
Advertising . . . 


APPLETON Post-CRESCENT 


“ APPLETON * NEENAH * MENASHA 
7 WISCONSIN 


desirability’ for Dickies salesmen, 
which Dr. Chapple helped us to work 
out when we began to use his method. 
Dr. Chapple interviewed 12 men al- 
ready selling for Dickies at varying 
levels of effectiveness. Each of his 
12 interviews provided identical “in 
teraction stresses’’—stresses duplicat- 
ing those of sales contacts. We found 
that tape-recorded responses of the 
successful salesmen fell into a certain 
pattern; responses of the unsuccessful 
fell into another pattern. 

Responses revealed that highly pro- 
ductive salesmen had one set of per- 
sonality characteristics and tempera- 
mental traits, and poor producers had 
a different set. Degrees of these quali- 
ties varied slightly; for instance, not 
all our top producers showed exactly 
the same degree of dominance: A 
salesman who showed a little less 
dominance than another with the 
same sort of sales record might com- 
pensate for this by showing slightly 
more initiative or activity. However, 
“patterns’ were remarkably uniform. 

We now had an “ideal desirability” 
pattern for hiring—a pattern which 
was not theoretical but proved by 
actual Dickies selling records of the 
salesmen Dr. Chapple interviewed. 

Besides the 12 already selling for 
Dickies, we interviewed 50 other 
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men. Five were not hired, for reasons 
in. no way related to the Chrono- 
ghaph. Of the remaining 45, the 
Chronograph predicted selling suc- 
cess for 22, failure for 23. (That is, 
22 came reasonably close to fitting 
our Dickies ‘ideal desirability” pat- 
tern; 23 fell far short). In order to 
test the Chronograph’s predictions we 
hired both groups. 

All of the first group have made 
good; all of the second group failed 
—so dismally that they are no longer 
with us. For each man the Chrono- 
graph’s prediction proved accurate. In 
our experience this new type of em- 
ployment interview —its measure- 
ments carefully recorded and later 
reduced to usable form by the Chro- 
nograph—eliminates costly mistakes 
in hiring salesmen. (Formerly only 
about 60% of the salesmen we hired 
developed into satistactory _pro- 
ducers. ) 

As Dr. Chapple stresses, each firm’s 
“pattern of ideal desirability” will 
vary according to type of merchandise 
and territories, and other conditions 
peculiar to the firm’s sales setup. 
Dickies does 70% of its volume on 
men’s matched w verk shirts and pants 
—sturdy, high quality garments 
styled for neat appearance. Our sales- 
men must win dealer confidence in 
month-after-month contacts: High- 
pressure selling is seldom desirable. 
Too much “dominance” can handicap 
a Dickies representative; on the other 
hand he must have sufficient domi- 
nance to keep from being thrown 
offbase by a dealer’s interruption of 
his merchandise presentation. He 
should be able to control the con- 
versation, to “dominate,” but with a 
light touch. 


initiative. ‘“Temperamental traits,” 
however, are not universal: Some 
men may be shy, timid, overbearing, 
quick-tempered, belligerent, suspicious 
or stubborn, whereas others may not 
have these qualities at all. Our 
Chapple-planned employment _inter- 
view presents “interaction stresses” 
which show up temperamental handi- 
caps. If the applicant is likely to lose 
his temper under customer criticism, 
this will show up during our initial 
interview. If he will make a timid 
approach in selling, he will make it 
at a planned point in the interview. 
If he lacks follow-through, that will 
be revealed. And so on. 


What It Measures 


The Chronograph translates the 
tape record of the interview into mea- 
surements of: initiative, so much; 
dominance, so much, etc. These fig- 
ures are compared with our “pattern 
of ideal desirability.” A man may 
show one or more salesmanship fac- 
tors in a degree somewhat higher or 
lower than the “ideally desirable” 
range, but this may be partially bal- 
anced by an “ideal” value of some 
other quality. The Chapple organiza- 
tion sums it up in a “selling profile” 
of our applicant—a silhouette show- 
ing bulges for personality factors such 
as initiative, dominance, etc., together 
with measures of the importance of 
any temperamental factors. This is 
mailed to us for comparison with an 
“ideal” profile which we keep here 
at Williamson-Dickie. (We compare 
both the applicant’s profile and figure 
ratings with the “ideal.” ) 

Now men of top sales potential 
do not come along every day, yet ter- 


American Week 


LOUISVILLE BELONGS 
ON ANY 
SUPPLEMENT SCHEDULE 


DID YOU KNOW ? 


With its population of 598,000, Loutesttte 
is larger than a full dozen of This Wee’ 
markets, and larger than all but el nt 
of 45 Parade markets, The Louisville 
Courier-Journal Sunday Magazine has a 
than half 
aoutneests, 
and ranks above ali but three of the 45 
Parade newspapers. Readership figures 
are even above the high level of reader 
interest for all the supplements. 


Send for your free copy of a new 
factual study of newspaper supple- 
ments. Write to: Promotion Depart- 
ment, The Courier-Journal, Louisville 
2, Kentucky. 


* THE LOUISVILLE 


Conrier-Zournal 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
Sunday Courier-Journal Circulation 303,- 
238 « Member of The Locally-Edited 
Group e Represented Nationally by The 
Branham Company. 


ON EVERY SALES TRIP 

| DICTATE RIGHT 
FROM 

MY CAR 


On your next business 
trip, take your dictat- 


ing machine with you 
in your car. Confirm 
your interviews, make 
sales reports, handle 


ritories must be filled, so from avail- 
able manpower we hire those with the 


Our "Ideal" Salesman 


He needs plenty of 
energy to talk enthusiastically about 
the merchandise, and to keep up his 
contacts over a fairly large territory. 


“activity” or 


A long-time dealer in Dickies mer- 
chandise may at times prefer to take 
the initiative in telling the salesman 
what items he is interested in, or what 
he wants Williamson-Dickie to do for 
him; therefore our “ideal” salesman 
will not always try to take the initia- 
tive. Above all, to deal with the wide 
range of personalities making up our 
dealer list, he must have very high 
flexibility or adaptability. 
“Personality characteristics,” 
as initiative, activity, dominance, flex- 
ibility, listening ability, may be de- 
fined as those qualities which everyone 
possesses at least in some degree. Thus 
everyone has a certain amount of 


such 
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best Chronograph rating, and train 
them carefully. We have found, how- 
ever, that extreme divergence from 
our “ideal pattern” gives us an ex- 
pensive non-producer. Training can 
do much—but it cannot implant basic 
qualities of personality and tempera- 
ment which Nature left out. 

Besides hiring by it, we have used 
the Interaction Chronograph method 
to determine which of our top sales- 
men could succeed in managerial jobs. 
A man with a fine sales record may 
lack planning ability or other execu- 
tive qualities. Dr. Chapple has helped 
us work out a special pattern to de- 
termine strong points and weaknesses, 
managerially speaking. On this pat- 
tern’s findings we have already made 
two promotions, with highly satisfac- 
tory results. 

The End 


correspondence en 
route, with your wire 


or tape recorder beside you on the drivers seat. 


Recordings are easily mailed back to the home 
office or elsewhere for transcribing. Your mail goes 


out while you go on. Recorder operates right 
from your 6 or 12 volt auto battery with a CAR- 


TER CONVERTER that —— the ah 
AC. w 


110 v. 


ASK YOUR RADIO PARTS, 

DISTRIBUTOR about CAR-* 
TER CONVERTERS or Mail, 
Coupon for illustrated circular 

and full details. 


CARTER MOTOR CO. 


2661 N. Maplewood Ave. @ Chicago 43 47, iW. 


MAIL THIS NOW 
Carter Motor Co. 


2652 N. Maplewood Ave. 
Chicago 47, Illinois 


Please send illustrated circular and full infor- 
mation on Carter Converters. 


Name 


Address 


oo — 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 
1929-1954 
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Retail sales in August will total $14.0 billion reflecting a The break between 1950 and 1951 reflects a change in 
2% drop from the August 1953 level. This volume of sales, the Department of Commerce definition of retail saies to 
in terms of 1935-39 dollars, when adjusted as shown above include sales of outlets going out of business during the 
is $7.3 billion. year. 


Retailing Recession Is Ending 


By Dr. Jay M. Gould, Research Director, SM's Survey of Buying Power 


While the national retail trade vol- here for the first time last month, total by two percent, but only be- 
ume still does not, after 10 months, continue to dominate the retailing pic- cause of an expected pause in auto- 
quite match the levels of 1953, the ture. Our forecast for August, 1954, mobile sales prior to the fall cam- 
signs of a retailing resurgence, noted still falls short of the August, 1953 paign centered around the introduc- 


Retail Sales, January through June 


June 1954 First Six Months 1954 
1954 1953 over over 
$ millions June 1953 First Six Months 1953 
Total Sales . = ee .. .81060 82749 $ —2.) 
Food Pucca 20046 20048 : 0.0 
Eating & Drinking — we . .. 6202 6205 +I. 0.0 
General Merchandise bee ... 8218 8434 . ~2.6 
Apparel ...... cea ers wera . 4618 4877 A —§.3 
Furniture & Appliance sani .. 4222 4232 
Lumber, Building, Hardware .. . 6094 6593 
Automotive ..... .. 15903 16940 
Gasoline Service Stations ... 4972 
Drug & Proprietary aE SS 2336 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


tion of the new models. 

The retail box-score for the first 
half of the year shows that the over- 
all two percent decline came _pri- 
marily from lags in automobile, lum- 
ber and hardware, and department 
store sales. In recent weeks, however, 
these three categories have improved 
their standing. 

Automobile sales picked up con- 
siderably in June and July. In fact, 
sales in June were the highest for 
any month in 1954, and led to a nine 
percent drop in automobile inventor- 
ies. Over the summer months, deal- 
ers are expected to continue to pare 
their stocks in anticipation of the 
early introduction of the 1955 models. 
While profit margins are low, high 
volume turnover has led to a new 
emphasis in car retailing, which may 
be regarded as beneficial in the long 
run. 

General merchandise store sales in 
June and July have for the first time 
this vear begun to match 1953 levels 
after a long period of trailing by three 
percent. While too soon to be re- 
garded as a definite turnabout, the 
pickup has generated considerable op- 
timism in department store circles. 
The lag in lumber, building and hard- 
ware sales so far this year has been 
puzzling, but here too, recent pickups 
have been observed which are more in 
accord with the current high level of 
residential construction activity. In- 
cidentally, the large number of resi- 
dential building starts now nearing 
completion offers great promise for 
the sale of appliances, home furnish- 
ings, etc. in the final half of the 
year. Sales of air-conditioners have 
finally hit the expected record peaks, 
particularly in the Midwest and 
Southwest, areas hardest hit by July 
heat waves. 

Sales of foods, drugs, and of eat- 
ing and drinking places have been 
more than keeping pace with last 
year, and sales of apparel stores have 
also started to pick up. Thus, the 
improvement in retailing is seen to 
be quite diversified, which lends added 
weight to the hope that the retailing 
recession has finally ended. 

Regional retail trends reflects the 
overall national pattern quite closely, 
subject to the varying effects of the 
specific state of business activity in 
local areas. Other factors now favor- 
ing some areas over others reflect 
variations in summer resort activity, 
local heat-waves, and here and there, 
as in the hard coal areas of Pennsyl- 
vania, some tendency to lag because 
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of local shut-downs. The “High 
Spot” ratings shown below will re- 
flect the impact of all these factors, 
both national, and regional in the 
evaluation of current retail perfor- 
mance. 

Among the states reporting better- 
than-average performance for this 
August as opposed to last August 
are: 

District of Columbia 
Nebraska 

Florida 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

The leading cities, those with a 
City-National Index well above aver- 
age, are: 

Bellingham, Wash. 
Casper, Wyo. 

Elmira, N. Y. 
Middletown, Conn. ........ 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Hempstead Township, N. 
Decatur, II. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Columbus, Ohio 


.120.1 
114.8 
112.9 

.112.4 
111.9 

.110.9 


Sales Management's Research Depart- 
ment with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 283 of 
the leading market centers of the country. 


Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index —1954 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. In Canada the year of comparison 
is 1941, the most recent year of official 
sales Census results. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1954 
vs. 1953,” is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census vear and 
how business is today as compared with 
last year. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1954 ws. 1953” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 


change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last vear, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and_ cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for These Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentia!s, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be Iccalized. 


* Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1953 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 

1954 1954 1954 (Million) 

vs. vs. vs. August 

1939 1953 1953 1954 


UNITED STATES 
408.2 98. 13985.00 


Alabama 
% Birmingham 
Gadsden 

% Mobile 
% Montgomery 


Arizona 
Phoenix 
Tucson 


Arkansas 
* Fort Smith 
% Little Rock 


You Always Get More 
In Middletown 


AGAIN, Middletown ranks 
HIGHEST IN THE STATE. Sales 
Management's forecast for August 
shows Middletown’s sales volume 
to be 10.2% larger than August 
1953. This is 12.4% above the 
national change. PROOF AGAIN. 


“You Always Get More 
In Middletown” 


This highly responsive market can 
only be thoroughly sold through 
the Middletown Press. 


No combination of incoming non- 
local papers can come anywhere 
near equaling the coverage of The 
Press. 


“You Always Get More 
In Middletown” 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


" MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


ee 


> 
OUR MATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


STAMFORD ~ 


CONNECTICUT'S RICHEST MARKET 


Highest family income ($7,912) of 
all Connecticut cities over 50,000 


population — highest family  in- 
come of all major cities in the 
richest metropolitan area in the 


country. 


Latest U. S. Department of Labor 
reports states, “Stamford still re- 
tains first place in Connecticut, 
with highest average earnings for 
production workers.” 


The Stamford Advocate is the surest 
way to reach these top income families 
in the nation’s #1 selling area—it’s the 
sure way to more sales, more profits. 


STAMFORD ADVOCATE 


Stamford, Conn. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat’l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. August 
1953 


California 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 
Fresno wok 

w Long Beach ... 
Los Angeles ... 
Oakland 

¥% Pasadena 

w Riverside 

¥% Sacramento .... 

% San Bernardino . 

¥% San Diego 
San Francisco 

% San Jose .. 

% Santa Ana... 

% Santa Barbara 
Stockton 
Ventura 


Colorado 

% Colorado Springs 432.4 

we Denver ........ 399.6 
Pueblo ....... 401.1 


Connecticut 
Bridgeport .... 411.6 
w Hartford ...... 353.7 
* Meriden- 
Wallingford ... 419.1 
% Middletown .... 447.7 
New Haven .... 336.3 
te New London ... 364.6 
Stamford | 
Waterbury ..... 353.0 


Delaware 
% Wilmington .... 409.9 


District of Columbia 
% Washington ... 372.5 105.0 


Florida 

% Jacksonville 

* Miami .. 

% Orlando ....... 
% Pensacola 

we St. Petersburg . 
*% Tampa 


Georgia 
Aibany 
¥% Atlanta 


Columbus 
SE Ss evccut 
Savannah 


Hawaii 
¥% Honolulu 


How Important Is 


NORWALK, Conn.? 


Norwalk is listed by Sales Manage- 
ment as a metropolitan area — a 
market of 92,000 population. 


Families 

Total Income $216,820,000 
Income per Famiiy 7,630 
Income per Capita 2,357 
Total Retail Sales 132,496,000 


THE NORWALK HOUR, with dominat- 
ing circulation, brings more sales for 
your advertising dollars. 15,252 daily 
circulation—91% coverage of the city 
zone homes, 55% of the entire trading 
area. 


The Norwalk Hour 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Space Bombers 
and 
Space Buyers 


—Who hope to hit the New 
London target must aim at 
New London and nowhere 
else. 


Geographic fact: New 
London is so isolated that 
promotional attacks on 
other Connecticut cities do 
not radiate into (much less 
penetrate) this area. 


Rich target for adver- 
tisers? They made THE 
DAY fifth in Connecticut 
national lineage total for 
1953—proof worth adding 
to your market data now.* 


* Source: Media Records 12 
Conn. Market Study 


Che Day 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RALEIGH, North Carolina 


eal 


Metropolitan Population 136,450 
(U. S. Census 1950) 


Ist City in North Carolina. . . 
33rd City in America. . . 


, SSF 


Raleigh is the retail and wholesale center 
of the prosperous Eastern North Caro- 
lina agricultural and industrial region. 
The News and Observer is the ONLY 
Morning-and-Sunday Newspaper in the 
entire area the only newspaper 
covering a market big enough to rate 
your hard-hitting “A” Schedules. 


118,799 Morning 
128,305 Sunday 


(ABC Publisher's Statement, 3/31/54 


In Per 
Family Income 
(SM Survey, 5/10/54) 


News and Observer 
MORNING & SUNDAY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Rep: The Branham Company 


SELL... 
Virginia's Only 
All-City Market 


in the 60,000-75,000 
population group! 


(not included in the City Zone of any other newspaper) 


The Big, 3-City 
Petersburg Market 


of Petersburg, Hopewell 
and Colonial Heights 


with the ''Hometown’'’ Newspaper 
...Daity and Sunday... 


\ 


for ALL THREE CITIES in 
this big, fast-growing market! 
Che Progress ~ Index 
PETERSBURG * VIRGINIA 


Write us, or osk any office of 


Get the acts! SMALL, BREWER & KENT, Inc. 
Nationo! Representatives 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES | 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for August, 1954) 


City City 
Index Index 
1954 1954 
vs. vs. 
1939 1953 


Iilinois 
¥% Bloomington ... 
% Champaign- 


% Danville 
¥* Decatur 
Ww East St. Louis . 
Moline-Rock 
Island-E. Moline 


Rockford 
¥& Springfield 


indiana 
Evansville 
%& Fort Wayne ... 
¥* Gary 
Indianapolis ... 
* Lafayette 
%& Muncie 
South Bend ... 
Terre Haute ... 


lowa 

%& Cedar Rapids .. 
Davenport 

%& Des Moines .... 
Dubuque 

¥%& Sioux City .... 

* Waterloo 


Kansas 
Hutchinson .... 

we Kansas City ... 

% Topeka 

* Wichita 


Kentucky 

%& Lexington 

¥& Louisville 
Paducah 


Louisiana 
* Baton Rouge ... 
Lake Charles ... 
Monroe- 
West Monroe .. 
% New Orleans ... 
¥% Shreveport 


City 
Nat'l. 
Index 
1954 

vs. 
1953 


$ 
(Million) 
August 
1954 


P3-s-s-T / 
THE 100,000 PEOPLE 

iw POTTSVILLES 

TRADING ZONE 
sPEND $30,886,050 
ON FOOD ANNUALLY 


$O USE THE 

POTTSVILLE 
REPUBLICAN 
WHICH COVERS 
ALL OF THE CITY 

AWD 65% OF 
THE COUNTY! 


THE POTTSVILLE (PA.) REPUBLICAN 


Represented by DeLisser, Inc. 


[ x PEORIA 


in 
Illinois 
Metro. PEORIA........-++- 265,000 
(28th in U.S. in 250,000 to 400,000 Group) 
PEORIArea ahocecueaee 


Ewe 


Lee 
NRE 


Metro. PEORIA $1,854° 
(3rd in U.S. in 250,000 to 400,000 Group) 


PEORIArea. 
*26% Above National Average 


COVERAGE — «| 


* 
fa 


Peoria Journal Star 
Daily Circulation Ratio-to-Homes 
in Metro. Peoria. . .98.7% 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL STAR 


—PREFERRED FOR TESTS— 
REPRESENTED By 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


DAILY NET PAID EXCEEDS 100,000 


89 


The PORTLAND, MAINE Market 


is a Nine County Sales Area 


61% 


OF ALL THE 
AUTOMOBILE SALES 

IN THE STATE OF MAINE 
ARE CONCENTRATED 
IN THESE NINE 
SOUTHERN 

COUNTIES 


* 1954 Survey of 
Buying Power 


$105,283,000 


1953 AUTOMOTIVE SALES 


Sales Management's Test Market Survey, Nov. 1953 rates Portland as 
one of the best test markets in the county: 


Ist for all cities in Maine 

Ist in New England for cities in 75,000 to 150,000 population group 
3rd in New England for cities of all sizes 

6th in U. S. A. for cities in 75,000 to 150,000 population group 
18th in U. S. A. for cities of all sizes. It ranked 75th in 1950. 


The PORTLAND newspapers give you 94% coverage of the 
city and retail trade zone and 52% of the entire nine counties. 


78,164 circulation daily . . . 87,243 Sundays 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


PRESS HERALD EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for August, 1954) 


Maine 

¥% Bangor 
Lewiston-Auburn 

% Portland . 


Maryland 

% Baltimore 
Cumberland .. 
Hagerstown 


City 
Index 
1954 


vs. 
1939 


347.3 
328.0 
320.4 


Massachusetts 


Boston 
Brockton 
Fall River 

% Holyoke 
Lawrence 
Lowell 

, ae 
New Bedford 
Pittsfield .. 

*% Salem .. 
Springfield 
Worcester 


. 271.6 


267.7 
308.8 
380.9 
290.7 
390.0 
302.1 
315.4 
305.1 
343.8 
316.5 
293.4 


City 

City Nat'l. 

index Index 

1954 1954 
VS. vs. 

1953 1953 


$ 
( Million) 
August 


Advertising In 
THE BERKSHIRE EAGLE 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


PAYS OFF! 


$206, 109,000 


Effective buying income in the Pittsfield 

Metropolitan area 
Highest paid production workers in the 
state during November and December, 
1953—average $82.14 weekly. Among 
the highest paid the year ‘round. 


The Eagle covers 121 per cent of homes in 
City Zone and 70 per cent in the county area 


BERKSHIRE EVENING EAGLE 


Julius Mathews Special Agensy, National Reps. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 

H IGH SPOT CITI ES (S.M. Forecast for August, 1954) 
a City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index 
RETAIL SALES FORECAST 1954 1954 1954 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1954) vs. vs. Vs. 
City 1939 1953 1953 

City City Nat'l. 


Index Index Index $ Missouri 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
% Joplin 


vs. vs. vs August Kansas City 
1939 1953 1953 1954 w%& St. Joseph . 


%& St. Louis 
% Springfield 


Michigan 
Battle Creek ' Montana 
w Bay City ..... 4 . 3 % Billings 
Detroit : ‘ ‘ Butte .. 
w Flint ..... t ; w Great Falis .... 
%& Grand Rapids 


Jackson . . . . Nebraska 
%& Kalamazoo se . : w& Lincoln ... 


Lansing 
Muskegon we Omaha 
% Pontiac ; : 
Port Huron ! c Nevada 
w Royal Oak- - ee 
Ferndale 


% Saginaw New Hampshire 
we Manchester .... 325.6 
we Nashua ... . aS 

Minnesota 


Duluth . New Jersey 
% Minneapolis ‘ ' ’ % Atlantic City .. 
ww St. Paul j q % Camden 

®& Elizabeth 
% Jersey City- 

— ae ° Hoboken ..... 

Mississippi sini 


Jackson .. : ‘ w Passaic-Clifton 


$ 
(Million) 
August 
1954 


AUGUST SALES 
TOTAL $14,720,000 


Passaic-Clifton's retail sales volume this 
month will total $14,720,000, according to 
Sales Management forecasts . . . ranking 
it again a "preferred" city. 


You can effectively reach more than 60,000 families that 
will spend this money in Passaic-Clifton through The 
Herald-News . . . the North Jersey newspaper with the 
largest circulation in Bergen and Passaic Counties. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 


OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 
New York General Advertising Office—James J. Todd, Mer. 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17—Murray Hill 5-0131 


Taunton, Mass. 


A Great Sales Market 


Taunton's $5,020 family in- 
come highest of Bristol 
County’s three largest mar- 
kets—is based on many diver- 
sified industries. That’s why 
employment and income con- 
tinue at high levels. 


Taunton produces bronze art 
goods, proprietary medicines, 
sporting goods, textile prod- 
ucts, silverware, plastic prod- 
ucts, stoves, ranges, leather 
goods, rubber products, ma- 
rine gears, jewelry, apparel. 

The Gazatte, reaching more than 
90% of all Taunton families, gives 
you that big sales lift .. . balances 
out other not-so-profitable markets. 
In Massachusetts, Taunton is a 
“must” if you really want to sell. 


Taunton Gazette 


Taunton, Massachusetts 
Established 1884 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


BIDDEFORD-SACO 


is the largest market in Maine's 
most productive industrial Coun- 
ty. That's why 1953 income 
reached the peak of $50,270.- 
000—$5.405 per family, $842 
above the state. 


1953 retail sales of $33,488,000, 
another all time high, prove how 
the people spend—Family sales 
were $4,088 comapred to $3,544 
for the state. 


The Biddeford Journal, read in 
95% of the homes, is your best 


introduction to a big sales pro- 
gram. It’s your best buy in Maine. 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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The odds are 


in your favor 


Selling in Little Falls isn't a 
major problem — doesn't re- 
quire a survey. All that is neces- 
sary is to advertise in the paper 
that goes into the homes. 


The people have the money— 
The retail sales show they spend 
it—Family food sales, for ex- 
ample, are $1,336 compared to 
the U. S. average of $860. 


You can reach 30,000 people with 
a schedule in the Times. It's your 
guarantee of results because it's 
the home newspaper. 


Little Falls Times 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


Altoona, Pa. 
is a good 


TEST MARKET 


-+.@S many important 
factors PROVE! 


> It's well isolated from other cities. 
> it has typical distributive outlets. 
® Its citizens have average incomes. 


> It has a splendid mixture of indus- 
try and farming. 


> It has excellent year-round stabil- 
ity and a good record as a test 
city. 

® Also, the Altoona Mirror is a co- 
operative evening newspaper. It 
completely blankets the market. 

ALTOONA'S ONLY 

EVENING NEWSPAPER 


RICHARD E. BEELER 
Advertising Manager 


Altoona 
Sirror. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES ® 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1954) 


City City 

Index Index $ 

1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. ‘ August 

1939 1953 1954 


New Jersey (cont.) 


363.7 100.2 
393.8 104.8 


¥% Paterson 
% Trenton 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque .. 


New York 

% Albany 
Binghamton .... 
Buffalo 

*% Elmira 

*%& Hempstead 

Township 

Jamestown 

te New York ..... 
Niagara Falls ... 

% Poughkeepsie .. 

¥% Rochester 

* Rome 
Schenectady ... 

%& Syracuse 

%& Troy . 

* Utica 


North Carolina 
Asheville 
Charlotte ..... 485.5 
Durham ....... 441.6 
Greensboro .... 646.9 
Raleigh 429.0 

¥%& Salisbury 405.6 
Wilmington .... 455.5 

% Winston-Salem . 401.7 


Newport, R. I. 
Seems as though everybody on 
vacation is visiting Newport, 
R. |. this year. 

Stores are busy — sales are 
booming, everybody is spend- 
ing. This extra business, plus 
the year round volume by fam- 
ilies with an average of $6099 
income, makes Newport about 
tops. 

There are still two months of plus 
summer vacation trade—Why not get 
your sales messages in quick? 
You can reach this prosperous audi- 
ence through Newport County's only 
daily. 


The Newport Daily News 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


99% 
Home Coverage! 


That's the striking record of the 
NORRISTOWN TIMES HERALD 

. the dynamic local newspaper 
that spurs action in this rich area 
with a topping-high index of sales 
per family! 


Montgomery County’s 
GREAT HOME NEWSPAPER 


Gimes Herald 


Represented Nationally by 
THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


Only the 
Globe-Times 

covers 
Bethlehem... 


... key city of 
Pennsylvania's 
34 largest 

market! 


The Bethichem Globe-Times 
Rolland L. Adams, President 
De Lisser, Inc., national representatives 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST KW GQ 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1954) (S.M. Forecast for August, 1954) N 
City City 

City City Nat'l. City City Nat'l. s Py 
Index Index Index $ Index Index Index $ aon 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 1954 1954 1954 (Million) 

vs. vs. vs. August vs. vs. vs. August 
1939 1953 1953 1954 1939 1953 1953 1954 


North Dakota 


Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
% Columbus 
¥% Dayton 
Hamilton 


¥% Lorain 
Mansfield 
Middletown .... 
Ww Portsmith 
Springfield 
Steubenville ... 
Toledo 
Warren 
Youngstown .. 
w Zanesville 


Oklahoma 


Bartlesville .... 
we Muskogee 
% Oklahoma City . 
*% Tulsa 


Oregon 
a 
Portland 


Pennsylvania 


Allentown 


Harrisburg 
Hazelton 
Johnstown 

*%& Lancaster ‘ 
Norristown ... 
Oil City , 

% Philadelphia ... 
Pittsburgh .... 

% Reading . 
Scranton ns 

we Wilkes-Barre ... 
Williamsport 

% York 


Rhode Island 


Providence .... 261.6 
Woonsocket .... 296.8 
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South Carolina 
% Charleston 
% Columbia 
Greenville 
Spartanburg ... 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen 
% Sioux Falls .... 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga 
Knoxville 


% Nashville 


Texas 
%® Abilene 
Amarillo 
* Austin 
Beaumont 
Corpus Christi .. 585.7 
% Dallas 


Becwe tendhededs 


102.1 
105.8 
94.4 
94.7 


Persons? 


You'll be missing more 
than 100,000 in the Woon- 
socket trading area if you try 
to cover Rhode Island without 
using THE CALL. The fact is— 
Woonsocket is populous Rhode 
Island's 4th largest city—ex- 
ceeds the State average family 
sales in every S.M. retail cate- 
gory, by 29% in drugs, 25% 
in gen. merchandise (‘54 S.M. 
Survey). 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


Representatives: Gilmen, Nicell & Ruthmes 
Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S 
PLUS MARKET 


— s 


on- Wilkes Bane... 


THE 34 LARGEST 


SINGLE MARKET IN PENNSYLVAMAL 


Population .. . 614,146* 


Retail Sales 
$621,500,000 


2 Markets in 1. 

2 Communities in the 
1 Shopping Market. 

Distributors treat it as 
1 Market. 


*Stendard Metropolitan Districts...U. S. 
Census 1950. Hazleton excluded from 
Scranton - Wilkes-Barre 


The Scranton Times 


DEVITT CO 


pbb bb dha at ritiiititiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiy) 


Coming 


September 10! 


"When a Corporation Says 
"Merry Christmas’ 


To Its Friends" 


. . one complete special issue 
of Sales Management designed 
to offer a wide variety of prac- 
tical ideas for the selection of 
merchandise for company gift- 


giving. 


PF POSSESSES SSSSSSSESSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSSSSSOSOSESESOSESSESOSEEOOEOEEOS 
eI iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiitititit ty 


Hiring Salesmen? 


Write for a sample copy of 
Sales Management’s applica- 


tion blank. 


Address: 
Sales Management 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


THE PRINTSLY G 
Choose, use 
DELANO 
PRINTS 


DELANO STUDIOS 
31 East 18th Avenue 
Denver 2, Colorado 


Send for folder, Q.P’s. On your letterhead please. 


Sales representative wanted in North 
Central states anti New England for 
large midwest organization selling pack- 
aged fasteners to hardware and mill 
supply trade. Satisfactory commission 
arrangement. In first letter tell number 
of men traveled and lines carried. Box 
No. 3058. 
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RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index index index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. August 
1939 1953 1954 


Texas (cont.) 


El Paso 
Fort Worth .... 
Galveston 

¥%& Houston 
Laredo 
Lubbock 
Port Arthur 

% San Angelo 
San Antonio 
Texarkana 

% Tyier 

% Waco 
Wichita Falls 


Utah 
Ogden ak 467.1 
% Salt Lake City.. 391.5 


Vermont 
Burlington 
Rutland 


Virginia 
Danville 
Lynchburg 
Newport News .. 


%& Portsmouth 
Richmond 
Roanoke 


Washington 


w& Bellingham 
w Everett 
* Seattle 


West Virginia 

%& Charleston .... 394.9 
Huntington .. 345.0 
Wheeling ...... 270.3 


Wisconsin 
Appleton ... 

% Green Bay . 
Kenosha 
La Crosse 

* Madison 

%& Milwaukee 

% Oshkosh . 
Racine .. 
Sheboygan 
Superior 


Wyoming 


Cheyenne 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. August 
1941 1953 1953 1954 


CANADA 


Alberta 
%& Calgary .... 362.0 
Edmonton .. 421.5 


British Columbia 
% Vancouver ++ a 
% Victoria ...... 259.9 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg . . 216.7 


New Brunswick 
Saint John .... 219.5 


Nova Scotia 
%& Halifax 


Ontario 
Hamilton 


% Toronto . 
Windsor 


%*% Montreal 289.4 
Quebec .. . 272.3 


Saskatchewan 
Gepina ....... MIS 


Watch 
For These Articles 


In Forthcoming Issues 
Of SM: 


What makes a good brand 
name? 


* * * 


How to sell a budget to top 
management. 


e-? =o 


What can you do to glamorize 
a "wallflower" product? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Advertisi 


Checking Bureau 
Agency: 


arris & Bond, Inc 
Advertising Corporation of America 


Aero Mayflower Transit Company 
Agency: Sidener & Van Riper, Inc. 


Air Force Times 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company Inc 


Akron Beacon Journal 
Agency: McDaniel-Fisher & Spelman 
Company 


Altoone Mirror 


American Machinist 
Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates Inc. 


American Sotaphene & Telegraph Company 
(Long Lines) 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 


Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company Inc. 


Victor Asselin Fur Inc. 
Agency: Bolland-McNary, Inc 


Aviation Age 
Agercy: Hazard Advertising Company 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. .. 


Bethiehem Globe Times 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 


Biddeford Journal 


Carter Motor C: ny 
Agency: Robert Peterson Advertising Agency 


Chort-Pak, inc. 
Agency: O. S. Tyson & Company, Inc. 


Chicego Daily News 
Agency: Patton, Hagerty & Sullivan Inc. 


Chicago Tribune 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, ‘Inc. 


4th Cover 


Chilton Company 
Agency: The Aitkin-Kynett Company 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Agency: Lang, Fisher & Stashower Inc. 


Country Gentleman - Better Farming .... 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc 


Delono Studios 


Einson Freeman Company, 
Agency: L. E. McGivena é& ete Inc. 


John T. Everett & Company 
Agency: Archer & Woodbury 


Fort Wayne Newspapers, Inc. 
Agency: Miller Advertising Company 


Fort Worth Star Telegram 
Agency: Rowland Broiles Company 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


James Gray, Inc. .. 
Agency: Hickey & Murphy, Inc. 


Greensboro News & Record 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Hile-Damroth Inc. ..... 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Industrial Equipment News 
Agency: Tracy, Kent & Company inc. 


Kirk's Christmas Evergreens 
Agency: Matson, Marquette & Soash, Inc. 


Knickerbocker Case Company 
Agency: Elliot, Jaynes & Baruch 
Mutual Don Lee 
Agency: R. W. Webster Advertising 


Little Falls Times 


Louisville Courier Journal 
Agency: Zimmer McClaskey, Advertising 


Lusteroid Contai 
Agency: Fred H. Amey Inc. 


McCall's Magazine 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


McGraw-Hill Publishi 
Agency: Fuller & Smit 


Company 
& Ross, Inc. 


Middletown Press 


Midwest Farmpaper Unit 
Agency: Olmsted & Foley 


Military Market 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Moline Dispatch-Rock Island Argus 
Agency: Clement T. Hanson Company 
Advertising 


N.B.C. Film Division 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


National Folding Box yy! Inc. 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Snyder, Inc. 


Navy Times 
Agency: Clinton D. Carr & Company 


Newark News 


New London Day 
— Gerdes Schonfarber & Associates, 


Newport News 


New York Times 
Agency: Franklin Spier, Inc. 


Norristown Times Herald 
Agency: The Wm. H. H. Neville Company 


Norwalk Hour 
Daily Okiachoman & Times 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 


Orlando Sentinel Star 
Agency: Hammond, Inc. 


Outdoor Advertising Inc. 


Passaic Herald News 


Peoria Journal-Stor 
Agency: Arbingast, Becht & Associates, Inc. 


Petersburg Progress Index 
Agency: Bennett Evans Agency 


Pictorial Review 
Agency: Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc. 


Pittsfield Berkshire Evening Eagle 


Portiand Press Herald Express 


Pottsville Pa. Republican 
Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 


Practical Builder 
Agency: Hal Stebbins, Inc. 


Purchasing eee 
Agency: n enerd Advertising Company. 
Raleigh News & Observer 


Agency: George Warner Advertising 


Research Institute of America 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Reynolds Metals Company 

Agency: Buchanan & Company, Inc. 
Sales Letters, Inc. 
Sales Management 


Salisbury Post 
Agency: The J. Carson Brantley Advertising 
Agency 


San Diego Union & Tribune 
Agency: Barnes Chase Company 


Scranton Times 
Agency: Herald Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Stamford Advocate 


Successful Farming 3rd Cover 
Agency: L. E. MeGivena & Company Inc. 


Sweet's Catalog Service 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Switzer Brothers, | 
Agency: Foster & es Inc. Advertising 


Taunton Gazette 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


Time Magazine 
Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


United Airlines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
WBT (Charlotte) 


Wall Street Journal 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 


Washington Post & Times Herald 
Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan Advertising 
bral Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


Woonsocket Call 
— Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 


Zippo Manufacturing Company 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


By 7. Harry Thompson 


Time was when August was the 
vacation-month. Judging by the out- 
of-state license-plates I see, any month 
is a vacation-month. 


APIARY: 
apes. 


Place where they keep 


From London comes a clip from 
Harry Klein in which one man asks: 
“Why do you object to having an un- 
dertaker for a neighbor?” and the 
other man answers: “I don’t like the 
way he says ‘Good mourning’.” 


There is nothing more tristisonous 
(hey, hey!) than a bell-buoy off the 


coast of Maine. 


According to Imp, our days are 
like identical suitcases . all the 
same size, but some people can pack 
more into them than others. 


In Suffolk, Va., some folks work 
for peanuts. And vice versa. 


NiT—‘‘You say 
pecans?” 
wit—“Yeah; he’s a Pecanese.” 


your dog eats 


My 2-year-old godson is training 
for that day when people will try to 
take him right and left. Apropos of 
nothing, he goes around shaking his 
head and saying a firm ‘“No!” 


An old-timer is one who can re- 
member when a diamond-frame bi- 
cycle was called a “safety.” 
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Bill Carmichael, SM’s western ad 
manager tells me about International 
Harvester Up Right Freezer’s cute 
line: “Room for Everything but 
Doubt.” 


BOZELL & JACOBS, INC. 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Harry: 
Agree with Olmsted & Foley that it’s a 
mistake to assume that a sale makes a 
customer. 
Bozell & Jacobs goes a little further in 
what we consider the _ public-relations 
viewpoint toward advertising: 
The long-range view that builds reputa- 
tion as well as sales, customers on the 
books as well as shoppers, satisfied own- 
ers as well as one-shot buyers, public 
confidence as well as quotas. 
There—I've said it! 

Yours, 

Henry (Obermeyer) 


Larry Strickler asks: ““What was 
the name of that actress who stayed 
sub-rubirosa for several months ?” 


Add similes: “It stands out like a 
Purina Chow truck.” And again: 
“As disenchanting as a taproom on 
election-day.” 


My old friend Sam Youngheart 
must get a little tired of that Oscar- 
winning tune, “Young At Heart.” 

- 


LUXURY APARTMENT: A place that 
heats by the calendar instead of a 
thermostat. 


No, Tessie; putting a V-emblem 
bow and stern doesn’t precisely make 
it a Cadillac. 


Copywriters At Work Dep't: 
“Only Ford today has the features 
you may find in other low-priced cars 
tomorrow!” 


House Restaurant, Ger- 
mantown, Pa., says: “Home is our 
only competitor . . . not just words, 
but a reality.” Which reminds me: 
We used to say that Campbell Soup’s 
real competition was not Heinz or 
Lipton, but Mrs. American House- 
wife, whipping up a pot of vegetable 
soup at home. 


Coulter 


Rhythm Section: “Spray Net keeps 
your hair in place. Dryness? Stift- 
ness? Not a trace!” 


Never Underestimate, Etc., Dep't: 
Men own 42.2% of Pennsylvania 
Railroad shares, women own 43.4%, 
others own 14.4%. The “others” 
leaves me a trifle confused. 


Pause for reflection from Pause of 
Pittsburgh: ‘Some salesmen are so 
busy selling that they do not give the 
buyer an opportunity to buy.” 


Nice subhead in SM: “Bikes for 
Tykes.” 


“Revolving-door makers are run- 
ning in circles,” says Hudson News- 
letter cutely, “trying to provide their 
products fast enough to keep up with 
the booming trend toward air-condi- 
tioning large buildings.” 


Incidentally, this might have made 
a good air-conditioning headline 
around July Fourth: “When in the 
course of humid events.” 


GOVERNMENT BUREAU: Where 
they keep the taxpayer’s shirt.—Pipe- 
Dreams. 


“No age or time of life, no posi- 
tion or circumstance, has a monopoly 
on success. Any age is the right age 
to start doing!’’—Gerard. 


Also in Pipe-Dreams I find this: 
“It was a case of love at first sight. 
She first saw him in his Cadillac con- 
vertible.”’ 

e 

Bar-room version, courtesy of 

Cryptograms: “One swallow doesn’t 


make a summer, but too many swal- 
lows make a fall.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


i Te i . 


Table close to range saves steps. 
Ventilating fan in ceiling 


draws off heat and moisture. 


The Harvey Starkey kitchen 
ac hieves cool look trom color 
scheme, draperies, and plants. 


Venetian blinds filter hot sunlight 


mS — 


Y . © * 
et em while theyre hot! 
J Yb ) ¥ . 
e 
Most women who have to cook in summer 
are hot. What better time to show them 
that a kitchen doesn't have to be hot, and 
can be a pleasant place to work? 
SuccessFuL Farwinc for July has an 
article titled “Farm kitchens—cool and 
collected” with color photographs of cool, 
modern kitchens already installed in farm 
homes—and hot news to SF women readers 
who have larger families that eat more! 
These SF families are hot prospects for 


anything for the home—have an average 


income around $10,000 yearly. Three out Mrs. Starkey saves trips to basement by installing 
: . the freezer in her kitchen. Sink in adjacent 


of four are in the top 39% ¢ that get 88° of laundry room helps to keep the kitchen clean, 


national farm income. A bloc of buying j 

; : ae Chintz tier curtains keep out noonday sun, and two 
power, the equivalent of another national windows let in breeze from plains... in this 
suburbia! A market no advertiser can well-planned kitchen of the Wayne Hendricksons. 
reach as effectively, and cheaply, as in 


Successful Farming. Ask any SF office! 


MerepituH Pusutsuinc Co., Des Moines.. 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


YOuR advertising gets buying action which no 
other medium can match when you place it in 
the newspaper. You hook it into a dynamic 
relationship that generates greater volume 
and velocity of results. 

People turn to the newspaper with a per- 
sonal interest not given to any other medium. 
They depend on it for participation in the affairs 
of their own community. It is their primary, 
and for many their only, source of the informa- 
tion and guidance they want in order to man- 
age their affairs and get more out of life. 


Your best—and basic— Chicago prospects 
are the families who read the Tribune. Their 
buying attracted to the Tribune during the 
twelve months ended Dec. 31, 1953, more 
than $58,000,000.00 in advertising —far more 
than has ever been placed in any similar 
period in any other newspaper in the world. 

A Tribune representative will be glad to 
discuss with you a plan to help you build 
greater sales and a consumer franchise for 
your brand among Tribune readers. Why noi 
ask him to call? 


Chicago New York City Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
ge ey A. W. Dreier E. P. Struhsacker W. E. Bates Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 
1333 Tribune Tower 220. 42nd St. Penobscot Bldg. 155 Montgomery St. 1127 Wilshire Bivd. 


